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PAINTING HIVES. the hive as often as is required. The reason for 
such a decision lies, I think, in the hives not being 
properly painted. Most of the painted hives which 
as 3 I have seen are not painted at the most essential 
"AVING just finished painting a lot of bee- | points; namely, where the hive sits on the bottom- 
hives | thought a few words on the matter board, and where the cap, or cover, rests on the 
might be of interest to the readers of GLEAN- | hives. All joints where the water can get in and 
INGS. In days of box hives, arguments were find a lodging are the first places to decay, and 
used against painting hives, some of which need paint there much more than they do on the 
were valid, and, to my knowledge, the painting of plain sides of the hive where the wet soon dries 
a hive which is closed bee-tight by wood, topandall, out. Properly painted, and kept so, a hive will last 
is a great dsadvantage to the rapid breeding of | a lifetime. 
bees in early spring. When I first began keeping WHAT COLOR TO PAINT. 
bees I had six box hives, four of which were paint- | After using nearly all colors on hives, I have 
ed and two unpainted. I kept them three years, Come to the conclusion that white is the only satis- 
and the two unpainted ones always swarmed from | factory one to use, for two reasons; the first and 
a week to ten days in advance of the others. On | greatest of which is, that the bees can be left stand- 
all cool nights the moisture would come out at the | ing in the sun the year round in hives so painted, 
entrance of the painted ones, so as to stand in | 8nd be comfortable, without the lifting and ex- 
drops of water in the morning; while the unpainted | pense of shade-boards, with no danger of combs 
were as dry about the entrance as at mid-day. | Melting down; and, second, the right kind of white 
This caused me to decide against painting hives, | Paint does not want renewing nearly so often by 
so my first frame hives were not painted; but after | baving the oil drawn out of itas dothe colors. It 
I began to use bee-quilts, and chaff and sawdust | is hard work to get any colored paint that will stay 
cushions, I found that this did away with all the | #00d over three years, while white lasts six, eight, 
objections to paint, except its cost, for all the 0d even ten years in very good condition. But 
moisture arising from the bees readily passed off for the overworked bee-keeper, the first is of the 
through the cushions, so the present finds me ™ost importance. A man who can lifta15 or 20 
painting all of my hives. pound stone, a shade-board, and a cover, from each 
WHY PAINT. | hive (replacing them in turn) all day, must have ati 
My reason for painting hives is, first, durability; | iron constitution, and one which I believe could be 
and, secondly, looks. As to the looks part, no one, | ™ore profitably employed, and might be, if, in- 
| think, will venture to say but that a well-painted | Stead of thin boards, white paint were used. 
hive is far more attractive to the eye than an un- WHAT PAINT TO USE. 
painted one; but when it comes to durability, tak-| Several years ago the editor of GLEANINGS rec- 
en together with profitableness, some think it | ommended the Averill paint as the best for hives, 








WHAT COLOR AND WHAT KIND OF PAINT SHALL 
WE USE? 





would be more profitable not to paint, and renew | while, if I am correct, he now recommends white 
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lead and oil as the best. Seeing his former recom- 
mendation I was induced to try the Averill, which 
gave good satisfaction, except that it sometimes 
cracked or peeled off. Fora hard stonelike finish, 
to my mind no paint can equal the Averil] outside 
white; but for sticking to a smooth surface, proba- 
bly lead and linseed oil is equal to any thing, so for 
the past few years I have painted my hives by 
putting on two coats of lead and oil, and, after 
thoroughly dry, giving them a coat of Averill. 
This gives them a hard glassy finish, which will re- 
sist sun and rain for years, lasting fully twice as 
long as three coats of lead paint would do. Howl 
came to use the Averill! in this way was, that at one 
time I had to do with the property of others, the 
buildings of which had been painted every three 
years with lead and oil. This had so accumulated 
that the surface of the buildings was very rough; 
and the oil being driven out it washed with every 


driving rain so that the grass and ground would be | 


white with lead. Ithought to try Averill, giving 
only one coat, and the result was eight years of 
excellent service, and at the end of that time it was 
much better than the lead paint was after two years. 
OBJECTIONS TO ALL WHITE. 

The only objection to having the hives all of one 
color, and: sitting in symmetrical shape, is the dan- 
ger of bees mixing and of queens getting lost on re- 
turning from their wedding-flight. To overcome 
this I use a board in front of each hive, which ans- 


wers the twofold purpose of keeping grass and > 
weeds down, and by its position enables the bees of | 


| ting lost, and bees intermingling from one 
hive to another. We would refer vou to 
_what A. W. Osborn says in this connection, 
| in another column. 
—e—_—_—E oo 


DRAGON-FLIES OF THE SOUTH. 





CHILDHOOD DAYS. 


\ nee. COOK ON THE DARNING-NEEDLE OF OUR 
| 


HE large insects sent by Mr. W. J. Drumright, 
of Sarasota, Fla., of which he says, “‘ These 
large mosquito-hawks came in such numbers 
as to nearly stop the bees from fying, just 
as the bloom was at its best. I send you two 

of the pests; can not you or Prof. Cook give us its 
name, history, and especially the duration of its 
winged state,” are our largest dragon-flies, or darn- 
_ing-needles. In Europe such insects are called 
horse-sfingers. Their scientific name is shna 
heros, Fab., or 4. constricta, Say. They are too 
much broken to permit of identification. Surely 
they are objects of teal beauty, as their shining 
green eyes, which form the major part of their big 
heads and the brilliant green stripes which mark the 
side of their thorax, can not but attract attention, 
and no one can fail to admire the graceful flight of 
these gems of the insect-world. These dragon-flies 
belong to the order Neuroptera, or nerve-winged in- 
sects, so named because of the intricate venation 
of their wings, making them to resemble lace, 
hence their common name as well, lace-wings. 





each hive to recognize their home. A day or two| All of these insects are predaceous~that is, they 


in the winter is pleasantly and profitably spent | 
making (and cleating so they will not warp) these | 


boards. If you wish them to look nive, paint them 
in colors. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., June, 1887. 


We have taken your article down to our 
painter. He agrees with ‘itr in the main in 
what you say, but says that he thinks the 
kind of paint we are now using, the lead and | 
zinc, is equal to or better than two coats of | 
white lead and the Averill over it. The. 
Averill paint is going out of use almost al- 
together ; whereas white lead, mixed with | 
one-third zinc, is now in almost general use | 
among painters. A few years ago, after | 
discontinuing the use of the Averill, we. 
came to the conclusion that white lead was | 
the best ; but our experience lately confirms | 
us in saying that the addition of oxide of 
zinc makes the paint far more durable. 
It is with this that we are painting all our 
hives. It is possible, however, that two 
coats of white lead, covered with Averill 
paint, might be still more durable. Eight 
years of good service is about all we ought 
to expect ; and I am not sure that the lead- 
and-zine paint could equal it. We agree 
with you in what you say in regard to the 
use of white as a color. For many years we 
have had all our hives painted white, and 
we rarely have trouble with combs breaking | 
down. In this connection, friend D., we 
should like to ask if painting the front of | 
the hives in different colors makes any dif- 
ference with the bees as to their ability to. 
distinguish their own hive. We do know, | 
that where the hives are all painted white, 
though similarly situated otherwise, causes 


live upon other insects—and that in all stages; as 
larvee, with no trace of wings; as pupwz, when the 
wings are short--mere pods—-and as imago, when they 
are full fledged, and sexually perfect. While these 


| large, active, four-winged insects are the terror of 


the insect-world, they are entirely harmless to high- 


| er animals; hence the English term of horse-sting- 


ers is entirely inappropriate; and the story which 
filled many of us American children with fear 
till we learned better, that these insects would, 
upon occasion, sew up our ears, is likewise entirely 
without foundation. These dragon-flies are really 
as harmless as a house-fly, and never harm any one. 
From their predaceous character these insects do 
very great good, as they destroy multitudes of our 
injurious insects. With the exception of two or 
three species of our largest ones, like 4. heros, Fab.; 
E. constricta, Say.,and Anax Junius, Say., I have 
not any reports of any that destroy bees. Strangely 
enough, these species, though found all over our 
country, have been complained of only by Southern 
bee-keepers. I have heard of their doing quite se- 
rious mischief on different occasions in several of 
the Southern States. The larvz are also very pre- 
daceous. They, however, live only in the water; 
and as they prey on aquatic insects they do us no 
harm. These larvee are very curious in one or two 
respects. First, they have terrible jaws, which are 
masked by a dipper-like hinged kind of tongue. 
Thus they appear very harmless; but let a delicate 
mouthful in the shape of some water-maggot come 
along, and the mouth-cover is quickly unhinged 
and the morsel taken in. This curious mouth could 
not but interest any person who might take time to 
observe and study it. These larve are also pecu- 
liar inthe position of their breathing-organs. These 
are in the rectum. Water is slowly drawn into this 


more or less trouble from young queens get- | posterior end of the alimentary canal, which bathes 
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their gills, and thus furnishes the life-giving oxy- 
gen, and then is forced violently out, which sends 
the insect rapidly forward. Thus this arrangement 
serves both for respiration and locomotion. 

The imago, or mature dragon-flies, live for weeks, 
and may be seen mating on the wing, and flying 
over water, depositing their eggs, either by gluing 
them to aquatic plants, or dropping them into the 
water. 

There seems to be no way to protect against these 
savage marauders except to capture them by the 
use of a long-handled net. This has been practiced 
with considerable satisfaction in several Southern 
apiaries. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June 16, 1887. 


rn ee 


DANIEL McFADDEN, AND HIS PLAN 
OF WINTERING BEES. 





Is IT A HOAX? 





OK some weeks past I have been unable to 
give much attention to bee-literature. The 
death of a dear brother and sister, within 
less than a month of each other—the first 
break, so far as brothers and sisters are con- 

cerned, ina family cirele of nine that bas been un- 
broken for over sixty years, have been events that, 
with their attendant and consequent duties, have 
fully occupied both mind and time. On reading up 
the bee-journals awaiting perusal, I find, among 
other matters calculated to awaken the cacoethes 
scribendi, that extraordinary letter signed Daniel 
McFadden, which appeared in GLEANINGS for 
May 1. Not the letter itself merely, but the sub- 
heading and foot-note are extraordinary. The sub- 
heading announces, ‘‘W. F. Clarke’s Hibernation 
Theory Established on afirm Basis.’"’ Now, I most 
emphatically demur tc this. The letter does not 
affect my theory, or in any way whatever relate to 
it, nearly or remotely. It is hard for me not to think 
that, whoever prefixed that sub-heading, “ A. I.”’ or 
“ E. R.,”’ or somebody else about the office, must 
have known, quite as well as I do, that my theory 
is not involved in the absurd story about “ winter- 
ing bees up toward the north pole without any 
stores whatever.’ It may have been meant as a 
joke at my expense, and GLEANINGS does appear 
to be getting somewhat jocose; witness the “ P. 
Benson ” letters; but I confess I do not like jokes 
that are cracked at the expense of truth and fact. 
Such jokes do harm. We have a conspicuous ex- 
ample of this in the Wiley joke about artificial 
comb manufacture. I have an abhorrence of 
lying, even in jest. What too many people are in 
the habit of calling ‘‘ fooling’’I honestly believe 
to be as truly telling lies as any other form of that 
erying aud common sin. 

But in view of the extraordinary foot-note, I am 
not sure that GLEANINGS regards the narative asa 
hoax atall. It is discussed as though it were sober 
earnest, and matter of fact. I have read some- 
where that the only way to get into a Scotchman’s 
head the perception of a joke, is bythe aid of a 
mallet and chisel; and I am inclined to think there 
are others besides Scotch people of whom that is 
true. You have written to Georye Watson; but 
although two issues of GLEANINGS have appeared 
since the McFadden letter was published, there 
appears to be no response. I doubt if there ever 
will be; and if there is, it is most likely it will come 





from a fictitious party who is one of the ring of 
impostors which is trying to palm off a method of 
wintering on the bee-keeping public, which is “ too- 
too’ absurd and ridiculous for any thing. 

I have never dreamed, and consequently never 
argued, that bees could be wintered in a“ frozen 
stiff ’’ condition, and ** wholly without food.’’ One 
of my articles on this subject was headed ‘Chilled 
Bees not Hibernating Bees,” and I have invariably 
contended that bees, in order to sink into that state 
of repose which I believe to be essentially hiberna- 
tion, must be in a temperature which makes them 
feel comfortable. Excess, either of cold or heat, 
breaks up the hibernating condition. The effect of 
extreme cold is first to rouse an abnormal activity, 
then to induce an enormous consumption of food, 
and finally to bring on diarrhea, which is fatal to 
the very existence of the colony. 

A common mistake in discussing this matter is 
that of supposing that there is only one kind of 
hibernation. Of this, the bear is usually taken as 
the only admissible type or example. But the bear 
is not “frozen stiff;’’ and though he consumes no 
food in winter when in the hibernating state, there 
are stores of adipose matter packed away in his 
careass, by drawing on which, life is sustained dur- 
ing his long sleep. Other hibernating creatures 
—squirrels for instance—do not sleep all winter 
long, but wake at intervals, take a good square 
meal, and then go to sleep again. We know that 
bees can not lay up stores of fat in their little bod- 
ies, like the bear, and that they must feed, at least 
semi-occasionally. In a thoroughly normal winter 
temperature, favorable to a snug and profound 
repose, bees consume very little honey; there is 
but slight waste of tissue, and they come out of 
winter quarters refreshed and rejuvenated by a 
long season of rest and quiet. 

The foot-note says: ‘*Bees have over and over 
again been wintered with so small an amount of 
stores, that more than one of the bee-friends have 
been almost persuaded that bees could live for 
months without any food at all; but yet all experi- 
ments made directly to prove this have somehow 
failed, and most of us have settled down to the 
belief with Professor Cook, that bees do not hiber- 
nate.” There are some queer statements in this 
sentence, on which more light is needed. Who 
among the “ bee-friends’’ ever became ‘“ almost 
persuaded "’ that *‘ bees could live for months with- 
out any food at all’? I fail to recall one; but the 
foot-note asserts this of ‘‘more than one.”’ 

Wo. F. CLARKE. 

Guelph, Ont., Can., June 4, 1887. 


.My good friend Clarke, we may have been 
thoughtless, and we may have taken liber- 
ties in speaking of your hibernation theory. 
If so, we beg pardon. But I am sure you 
are getting just a little uncharitable. George 
Watson's letter in this same issue, I think, 
shows it. Mr. Watson is certainly a good 
straightforward man, although he may be 
mistaken, like the rest of us. You will 
notice, by the date of his letter, that it was 
not published immediately on receipt, on 
account of the press of other matter. Friend 
C., it was myself who put on the heading, 
and who wrote the foot-note; and it was 
myself, also, who gave a report, years ago, 
in regard to a colony of bees that was win- 
tered in the cellar with so very little stores 
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it seemed as if they must have lived for 
some weeks without any, comparatively. 


Accounts have been published in the same | 


line, all through our journals, and many 
more could be picked up now if it were 
worth while to look into the matter. Doo- 
little has had something on this subject 
already, and perhaps he may enlighten us 
further. Perhaps we had better lay aside 
jokes, and ask in sober earnest how long 
chilled bees may be kept alive. 


————————h oe OO 
OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 





HEXAGONY HIVE. 





P to the present time thair is (3) three strains 
of hives; the box hive, the Langstroth hive 
and the invertable hive. I hev now estab- 
lished a noo strain, whitch makes 4 (four). It 
is the Hexagony Hive. This is bound to sou- 

porseed all others, bekoz it is natcheral to bees to 
bild evry thing hexagony shape. A hexagony isa 
square with six sides, and that’s the way the bees 
bild thair sells, so a hexagony hive looks natcheral 
to them and soots their ideah and will attrack bees 
wharever it is poot. In fact, it will attrack bees 
from other hives, as it will be seen in the pickter 
thay is more bees goin to the hive than is commin 
away. In this way the hive is always kep strong. 
Under the hive you see the base whitch is a hexa- 
gony cutin2. On the top is a hexagony surpluss 
department. This is filled with hexagony hunny 
boxes. A hexagony hunny box is filled sooner than 
enny other, bekoz it just fits the sells, and the bees 
will fill it a good eel sooner. 





P. BENSON’S HEXAGONY HIVE. 

In the summer of 18 hunderd and 861 made the 
discuvvery that by turnin a hive upside down the 
bees wood make just twicst as mutch hunny. You 
see when they find the hive upside down they think 
they gotin the rong hive and if thay doant wurk 
twicet as hard thay think thay will git poot out. 
But the hexagony Hive ken be inverted on (6) six 
different sides, so thay think it’s (6) six different 
hives and thay will poot in 6 times as mutch hunny. 

Now sum buddy will go towurk and git upa8& 
square hive and think he ken git 8 times as mutch 
hunny, but heal be phooled. A 8 square hive izzent 





| natcheral, bees doant bild selis with 8 sides, and 
| thay will see through the desepshun. 

Rites for the Hexagony Hive for sail. State rites 
is (5$) five dollars apeace. This will entightel the 
oaner to yuse the hive on his oan land enny whair 
in the State. If he moves into a different State heal 
hefto by anuther rite. But he mussent make enny 
hives. He ken by the hives of me at cost. Thay 
cost 5 dollars $ apeace, whitch barely pays for the 
mateerial and my time a makin Uf them. My time 
is middlin valyouable. 

This hive is ainvensiun whitch Iam not asham- 
| ed to go down to posterity. 
| P. Benson, A. B. Sighentist P.S8. Mr. Root, what 
roilty wood you give for the excloosiy and sole rite 
to make, sell, and yuse the Hexagony Hive? This 
wood keep the thing so nobuddy else cood make or 
yuse them, and wood pirty mutch giv you a monop- 
pelly. P. BENSON, A. B. 8, 








BLASTED HOPES. 


WANTED—A PARTNER IN BLASTED HOPES; 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE BEVELED EDGE. 
RO. ROOT:—You ask for reports discouraging. 

Well, here we come, complaining that our 
bees will not swarm, nor store any honey in 
the boxes above the brood-nest. I have 
seven colonies in Langstroth hives, ten 
frames, that have not cast aswarm in two years. 

Tell P. Benson to send me some of the seeds of 

that celebrated apple-tree of his. Now as to honey 

for the family, that is justararity. I sent to Jas. 

Heddon three years ago, and got 300 Ibs. of his fine 

honey, and we lived fat while that lasted, but that 

has given out long ago. Tell Bro. I. RK. Good, of 

Nappanee, Ind., to move down here to my house, 

and bring all of his bees with him. I want him and 

his bees. If he can't come, tell him to send me his 

bees any way. We are not overstocked here. I 

have a fine apple-orchard of 100 or more trees un- 

der which I can set our hives. I want a partner in 
the bee-business—a male partner—one who likes 
bees. I have a female partner for life in other 
things, but she don’t like bees. She sometimes 
looks “ bevel edged” at me, and says, “You had 
better put down those old bee-journals and get 
your Bible.” Mine are all black bees, and they can 
sting too. I tried to divide a colony yesterday 
evening, and now my face is all swollen up. They 
came at me zip, zip, zip, and then I skip, skip, skip. 

Send mea male partner, or else put me in Blasted 

Hopes. J.G. NANCE. 
Belleview, Ky., June 3, 1887, 

Many thanks, friend N. We have heard 
of women looking sharply at their other 
half, but we never before heard of one look- 
ing “beveled edge”? at him. The term, 
even if newly coined in the sense in which 
you use it, is full of meaning—at least to a 
bee-keeper. Now, then, where is the male 
partner who will offer himself to our friend? 

ALL DEAD BUT TEN. 

I packed last fall in Doolittle chaff hives, and ac- 
cording to his directions, 21 good colonies. May 11, 
1887, all dead but two. As near as 1 can find out, 
two-thirds of the bees in Fond du Lac Co. are dead. 

Lamartine, Wis., May 11, 1887. C. S. NASH. 
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TRANSFERRING WHEN BEES ARE 
IDLE. 





A LITTLE ADVICE. 





bees at Langhorne, Pa. The weather was 

K\ very warm, the bees were idle, and hang- 
. ing out of their hives. First I set the 
old box hive ona piece of carpet and set 

a two-story Simplicity hive in its place. Next I 
opened the box hive, and the bees flew around me 
as if three or four colonies were swarming at once; 
then for the first time I used a bee-veil. It was 
very useful. The bees from 3 colonies flew so thick 
I could not see what I was doing. I used my smok- 
er for a few minutes, which settled the bees I was 
transferring, but robbers then became more troub- 
lesome; and when I opened the old box hive they 
grew still more vicious. They clustered around the 
new hive as if they were swarming. For a time 
smoke would not check them; and after they were 
checked they would repeat as soon as the smoker 
was idle. I looked to see where they came from, 
and found many of them came from two adjoining 
hiyes, so 1 gave each of them a little smoke, which 
stopped the robbing. Not only honey-bees, but 
even bumble-bees made a visit to the box hive. 
They had a good share of the smoke too. The 
combs were soft, like dough. I could not help let- 
ting the honey run, because the combs were not 
tough enough to hold together. I managed to get 
the brood-comb in nicely, but the honey-comb was 
very hard to be made to stay in frames. 1 put 
what honey I did not transfer, into a wash-boiler. 
The robbers tlew about the boiler, watching fora 
chance to pop in; and whenever I would open the 
boiler, a lot would rush in. ‘The hive was small and 


N the 18th inst. I transferred a colony of 
q 


had no place for hot air to escape. I suppose the | 


cause of the combs being so soft was because the 
bees were packed inside and outside of the hive. 


The honey of this hive was the exact color of buck- | 


wheat. Can any apiarist tell what kind of honey it 
is? ILecould not find the queen. They were black 
bees. They bunched so much that it was impossi- 
ble for any apiarist to find her. It took me three 
hours to transfer that one colony of bees. I will 
never transfer a hive again when bees are idle. I 
will wait until they commence working, and I ad- 
vise all bee-keepers to do the same. I never have 


any trouble in transferring when bees are busy; | 


but let them alone when they are idle, unless you 
have a bee-tent. E. E. GRAY. 
Yardley, Pa., May 24, 1887. 


Friend G., I have been through just about 
such experiences as the one you mention, 
and I long ago decided that I never wanted 
to transfer any more bees when they were 
not working. The combs were softened, as 

ou suggest, by the heat developed by the 
yees in that small close hive. I pity the 
man who gets into such a fix as you were.— 
Now a word about smoking bees to prevent 
robbing : Every time we get a new man at 
work in our apiary, I have quite a time to 
make him understand that he can not stop 
robbing by the use of smoke. When a colo- 
ny is being robbed, the first thing to be done 
is to induce them to defend themselves ; and 
how can they repel their assailants, or or- 
ganize themselves for a good square fight, 
when smoke is being continually blown in 


their eyes? A few days ago they had some 
trouble at the Swamp Apiary. Some bees 
just purchased were set in a warm place, 
and they began passing the honey through 
the wire-cloth frames over the top of the 
hives. Robbers soon came in great numbers 
and made desperate attempts to force the 
entrances of several hives that had just been 
located. One of the boys said he kept the 
robbers away “ smoking them for half an 
hour, and then he was obliged to stop in or- 
der to replenish his smoker, and he had to go 
quite a little distance to get some rotten 
wood. I told him that I very much pre- 
ferred he should have no smoker around 
when bees were robbing. If you can find 
the hives from which the robbers are com- 
ing, it will do very well to smoke them ; but 
by no means smoke the bees that are being 
robbed. Make the hive tight. contract the 
entrance, shut up or get out of the way eve- 
ry bit of loose honey, and then get the be- 
sieged colony to defend themselves. Where 
robbers are hovering around the hive trying 
to get in, you will often start robbing right 
speedily by driving the sentinels of the hive 
' back into their home, with a smoker. 


ee} >_> | 


A LETTER FROM OUR OLD FRIEND 
A. BUNKER. 


He Reports Further in Regard to Apis Indi- 
ca and Apis Dorsata. 





HONEY FIFTY CENTS PER POUND. 





RIEND ROOT:—My long silence has not been 
caused by loss of interest in the great * bee- 
family ’ or the bees; but the many cares of a 
large mission, in time of war, have called for 
all our strength. Over a year agothe British 

army marched to Mandalay and easily dethroned 
King Theebaw, and thought the work of subjecting 
| Burmah complete. But, how mistaken! During 
the last rains, where troops were shut up in towns 
near the large rivers, almost the whole Burmese 
fighting population in the interior formed them- 
selves into bands, numbering each from ten to three 
thousand, fairly armed. This alarmed the authori- 
ties, and at the close of the rains troops were rapid- 
| ly brought into the province, till the British forces 
of all arms here numbered fully 35,000 men. These 
troops were broken up into small bands also, and 
| scattered all over the country to meet the many 
bands of dacoits, so called, now ravaging the coun- 
try with pillage and fire. The larger bands were 
first attacked and broken up, and at this date the 
official bulletins announce the country as“ pacified 
throughout its whole extent.’’ This, however, is 
not apparent to those who dwell among the peo- 
ple. The country swarms with small bands of 
tens and fifties who move rapidly from point to 
point, and burn, kill, or rob, as they will, wherever 
they can do so without fearof English guns. The 
object of these marauding bands seems to be plun- 
der, and they care not what destruction they work 
in securing it. Being great cowards, they seldom 
attack the English or the Karens, but] they are ter- 
| ribly cruel where they have the power. The most 
| cruel tortures are inflicted, even on their own 
| countrymen, in order to force them to reveal their 
| hidden hoards. The helpless of every age are 
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roasted before the fire, beaten with rods, pricked 
und cut with knives, covered with kerosene oil and 
set on fire—no words can describe the ferocious bru- 
tality of these idolators. 

The Karen Christians have been most loyal and 
helpful to the government, but the officials have 
been obliged to work with them largely through us 
missionaries, as we alone understand the Karens 
and their language. The Burmese have, of course, 
been especially hostile to the Karens, becuuse of 
this loyalty, and in the first few months of the war 
they did them much harm, burning their chapels 
und schoolhouses, and destroying their villages. 
The government, however, soon rcocognized the 
help they had in the Karens, and organized them 
into “levies,” with arms for general defense—a 
sort of ‘“‘home guards.’”” They have done much in 
putting down lawlessness. So much has this once 
“no people” risen in public favor and interest, 
that an officer, of some experience in the province, 
has thought them worthy a book, and has recently 
published one concerning them. 

This war has thus brought tothe front the Karen 
Christian, but it has also, under God's providence, 
done more. It has taught the many heathen 
Karens the difference between the God of the 
Christians and the dumb idols of the Burmans, and 
they are now moving rapidly toward Christianity in 
many parts of the province. 

In all our cares of a Christian population of eight 
or ten thousand, during these troublesome times, 
our recreation has been the “blessed bees.” We 
have had eleven swarms under study during the 
year. Observations given youin previous letters 
concerning the Apis Indica have been confirmed. 
We have been able to overcome the propensity of 
this bee to abscond, or migrate, at the end of thetwo 
breeding seasons, by cutting out all brood comb as 
soon as the young becs have hatched out. It would 
appear that this bee migrates only on account of 
the moth; for where the moth can not reach the 
comb the bees almost always remain; yet even then 
they: bite down the old comb, after using it for 
breeding purposes two or three times, I have kept 
one swarm two years, and several a year, by thus 
cutting out all dark comb at the end of the breed- 
ing season. . 

Efforts to import European bees into this country 
have not been successful. Mr. Douglas, of Calcut- 
ta, left England early in the year on his return to 
India, with 20 stocks of Italians, and reached Cal- 
cutta with only two alive. Shortly after reaching 
India Mr. Douglas was taken ill of cholera, and died. 
So bas passed away perhaps the only skilled bee- 
keeper in all India. He was indefatigable in his 
efforts to introduce the European’ bee into this 
vast country. 

This is a good year for A. Dorsata. Swarms of 
this bee have returned in large numbers, and those 
Karen villages domesticating this bee have large 
yields of honey. One village near here expects to 
gather about thirty barrels as its harvest of sweets. 

At the time of writing, 1am in camp ona lone 
mountain in an old forest. A short distance from 
my camp stands a gigantic wood-oil, or dammer- 
oil tree. It is nearly four feet in diameter, and runs 
up nearly one hundred feet without a limb, as 
straight as a candle; then the limbs branch offina 
nearly horizontal position, and under these the A. 
Dorsata have their brood-combs. A dozen or more, 
from two to three cubits in length, are seen. What 
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aroar of humming wings you hear as these bees 
hasten to and fro with their loads of sweets! 

Extracted honey is selling here at about 50 cts. 
per pound. Section honey! Ab! IT wish you bee-folks 
could have this market for a while. I have succeed- 
ed in teaching my little A. I. swarms to put honey 
in sections, by giving them all the honey they can 
store away; but the honey thus stored is dark and 
thick, though the combs are beautifully white. 
This section honey is very different from my re- 
membrance of home honey. A. BUNKER. 

Toungoo, Burmah, April 30, 1887. 

Friend }., I suppose we are to understand 
that the Apis dorsata has, then, been really 
domesticated by the natives. Now, if you 
have told us how they domesticate them, I 
do not remember to have noticed it. Do 
you mean the colonies hanging on those 
great trees 100 feet to the first limbs? In 
that case they may be domesticated, but I 
should think the domestication was pretty 
high up. Have they ever been brought 
down to the ground, and made to work in 
hives, and can it be done? Why in the 
world do your people hold honey at 50 cts. 
per lb.? It seems to me that, with only a 
moderate pasturage, bee-keeping would pay 
wonderfully at these figures. Why, we 
could almost ship our nice section honey to 
you, if we could be sure of getting any thing 
like the above price. You say one village 
expects to have about 30 barrels. Well, if 
those 30 barrels is to be Apis-dorsata honey, 
that is another big fact. By the way, if we 
had a barrel here that we could declare pos- 
itively was gathered by the Apis dorsata, I 
do not know but that we could get 50 cts. a 
pound. We could for a limited quantity, 
any way. 

DO BEES EAT GRAPES ? 





SOME ORIGINAL FACTS FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE 
IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, 


E clip the following from the Rural 
New - Yorker of June 11: 


Much discussion has taken place of late 
in the bee-papers and elsewhere relative to 
bees eating grapes, the bee-keepers insist 
ing that bees do not attack sound grapes, 
some going so far as to claim that it is impossible 
for the bee, on account of the construction of its 
mouth, to bite into a sound grape, while many 
grape-growers claim that bees do bite into and de- 
vour sound grapes. In this the latter are upheld 
by the late decision in California, by a jury who 
decided against the bees in that *‘ bees and grapes ”’ 
lawsuit. However, as this case has been appealed 
by the bee-keepers, it may be decided differently at 
the next trial, when the necessary proof is fully 
brought in. I am not among the number who 
claim that a bee can not bite into a sound grape, 
forl see no reason why an insect which can so 
gnaw as to enlarge the entrance to its hive made of 
solid wood, or bite holes through cotton cloth and 
other fabrics, could not do so if it were intent on 
such a procedure; but I do claim that the bee nev- 
er does bite into a sound grape, for the simple rea- 
son that it was never made to bite into even the 
mostdelicate flower to get sweets, and that all open- 
ings made in grapes, peaches, pears, and plums, 
can be traced to other sources. 

Among the bee-hives in my apiary are many 
choice varieties of grapes which were never work- 
ed upon by the bees to any extent until last season, 
at which time the vines of certain kinds were liter- 
ally swarming with bees. The kinds most injured 
were the Lady and Belinda among the white; the 
Salem and Agawam among the red, and the Worden 
among the black. On a careful examination, I 
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found that the trouble with the Worden and Belin- 
da came from their cracking open; but tora time 
the work on the others baffled me, for it was not 


covered the bunches up, and fought over 


| them, there was not much of any thing left. 


until ] had nearly made up my mind that the bees | 


were the real oifendcrs that I discovered the truth 
in the case. How | knew that the two above-named 
kinds cracked open was, that I found scores of 
them so cracked early on dewy mornings, before 
the bees had touched them, while the rupture was 
yet fresh, giving these a very different appearance 
from that of those worked upon by the bees the 


day before. If Ll had not examined them thus ear- | 
ly, | should not have detected the cause; for by | 


10 o’clock the bees were so thick on them that I 
could see no difference between the old and newly 


cracked ones. But when I came to apply the crack- | 


ing test tothe rest of the grapesit failed to reveal 
that such was the cause of the trouble. [f examin- 
ed the bunches of grapes very carefully in early 
morning, but found all sound, except those worked 
upon previously, and again at 10 o'clock I watched 
the same bunches and could not discover any thing 
different, except that bees were all over them, 
sucking at the ruptured ones which I had marked 
in the morning, while on the next morning I found 
that many more of the grapes had been worked up- 
on after my 10 o'clock examination. I expected, of 
course, if the bees were the offenders that they 
would tear the grapes open when they first came 
on them, while they were hungry, so did not watch 
in the afternoon. 

After finding that there was no mistake in that 
the bunches of grapes were gradually being eaten 
up, I began to watch all day, reasoning that the 
bees, after sucking those dry which were open at 
10 A. M., would tear open others, and I wished if 
possible to detect them at it. After watching all 
the forenoon I became almost discouraged; but at 
about 1 Pp. M., [saw ona bunch of grapes a stinging 
wasp, such as build paper nests in nooks and 


crannies about our buildings. Inamoment more | 


I saw this wasp bite a triangular piece of skin out 
of a sound grape, and go to sucking the juice from 
it. The bees now tried to get at the ruptured place, 
but the wasp kept them away with its feet, so that 
inno case did | sce awusp and the bees getting 
juice from the same grape. | soon saw more 
wasps, so that by two o'clock I judged that at least 
100 grapes had been opened onasingle vine. At 


about three o'clock all the wasps had gone, and the | reached by honey-bees. Alsike clover has a good 
bees were having a good time at the grapes which | 


the wasps had ruptured, but in not a single instance 


could I detect a bee opening a grape, although the | 


bees ran frantically over the grapes in search of 
places from which to get the juice. 

Later on I detected the work of mice on one vine 
which stood near a pile of rubbish, the mice secm- 
ing not only to like the sweet juice of the Agawam 
grape, but the seeds as well. It was easy to tell 
the work of the mice, for they tore open nearly 


I can not say now that wasps were not the 
cause of their destruction, as in the case 
friend D. mentions ; but I hardly think they 
have always been present when grapes have 
been entirely used up by the bees. 


cS — er 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 





PROF. COOK OFFERS SOME SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE 
TO THE DISPUTE BETWEEN MUTH AND CORY. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—As per your request on 
page 428, I will write a word as tothe matter 
of alsike clover. I will first quote from Dr. 
W. J. Beal’s new work on grasses, which, Mr. 
Editor, I think you ought to keep in stock, 

and, with the many other valuable works which you 

sell in that line, distribute it among your many pa- 
trons. I assure you, as we should expect from the 
author, it is a most valuable work. Dr. Beal, under 
the head of * Alsike Clover,” after describing the 
plant, with a good illustration, says: ** Found in 

Europe, North Africa, West Asia: introduced into 

North America. Its common name is derived from 

a parish in Sweden. In appearance it is so nearly 

intermediate between red and white clover that 

Linnwus supposed it was a hybrid, and hence its 

specific name— Trifolium hybridum, Linn. It is not 

ahybrid. Alsike likes rather moist land containing 
some clay. It is smoother and more delicate than 
red clover, and the stems are weuker — so much so 
that it is quite likely to lodge. The stem remains 
green after seeding. It stands dry weather well, is 

not apt to winter-kill, the flowers continue for a 

long time, and abound in nectar, which can be 





reputation for pasture, and is a favorite with bee- 
keepers. It frequently yields from 3 to 8 bushels of 
seed to the acre, and these are only half the size of 
those of red clover, hence only balf as much seed is 
sown to the acre. The seed is produced from the 
first crop, though it is often pastured a while early 


| in the seagon. It is two or three years in coming to 


every grape of the bunch worked upon. This gave | 


the bees ufine chance on such bunches the next 


worked upon by the bees, andin these cases of the 


grapes nearly deciding against these industrious | 


insects, I wish to place it upon record that, so far, 
I have found the bee innocent, and do not believe a 


bee ever attacked sound fruit, although I allow | 
that it could beso, if it had been ordained that it | 


should thus get its living. Itseems to me that it 
must be plain to all, that the bee was created for 
the fertilization of flowers, and that the honey was 
placed in there to attract the bees for that sole pur- 
pose; fore trees and plants capable of self-fertili- 
zation secrete no honey, as all will find if they give 
the subject close attention. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y 


The above gives some light on the sub- 
ject, but still it leaves the impression that 
ees are not much to blame in the matter— 
they work only on grapes tuat have been 
first spoiled by other insects. The question 
then arises, Are bees really a hindrance to 
grape-growing ? that is, do they damage 
ceagee that otherwise would have been sala- 
le? It seems to me, the bees are still a 
little more to blame than even friend Doo- 
little puts it. I have seen clusters of grapes 


full size, and does best for pasture when sown with 


; ext | some stout grasses. The after-math is very light. 
day. Thus after carefully watching all fruits | When ripe it shells more easily than red clover, and 


is more apt to waste, hence more care is needed in 
the harvesting.” 

No one will question such an authority, and hence 
the idea of atavism, to account for the phenomenon 
as explained by Mr. Muth, is at once set zside. 

As alsike is a distinct species, and not a hybrid, a 
variation so marked that any one would mistake it 
for red clover is not within the range of possibili- 


| ties; at least, itso occurs to me. Again, the seed is 


very different — as Dr. Beal says, only half as large. 
Mr. Muth also makes this evident. Still, the aver- 
age man has rarely had his observing faculties so 


| cultivated that he might not make a mistake. A 


dealer like Mr. Muth, or a scientist like Dr. Beal, 
could not be deceived, while a farmer might quite 
likely not note the difference. Many of us, having 
eyes, see not, especially little things. 

Again, red clover and alsike clover are very close- 
ly related; and granting the seed to be equally 
good in each case, we might safely conclude that 
conditions that would lead the seeds of one to ger- 


that looked tolerably fair before the bees | minate and grow would also effect a like result with 
had been over them; but after they had | the other. If the seeds were all good, my observa- 
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tion would lead me to say that, if the red-clover 
seed grew, the alsike would do the same. Still, there 
is room for a doubt here. The one might be much 
drier, possibly, than the other, and so be more tardy 
in its development. 


In such a case as that between Messrs. Muth and | 
| dry earth; and when it is full I drawit out and 


Cory, then, I should conclude either that Mr. Muth 
was mistaken in the seed — the more likely supposi- 


tion, it seems to me—or else that Mr. Cory was mis- | 


taken in his identification of 
seems hardly possible. 
very excellent land, with as excellent care and till- 
age, might produce specimens that would deceive a 
man of feebly developed observing powers. How- 
ever, I should not expect this. No one who knows 


the plants, which | 
It is barely possible that | 


them could doubt for a moment the honesty, either | 
of Mr. Root or of Mr. Muth; but it is quite possible | 
that, in their great hurry and press of business, a | 


lot of clover might be brovghtin that should escape 
the usual close inspection, and pass out similarly 


unscrutinized, and thus a sample of red clover go | 


forth as alsike. The fact of their large business 


makes this all the more possible. 


True, special cir- 


cumstances make this less probable in the case of | 


Mr. Muth; yet which one of us bas not had experi- 
ence that proves it is easy to be mistaken, even 
when we are most sure? 

I have stated this case to Dr. Beal and to one oth- 
er close-observing scientific gentleman, and both 


difficulties arise from some other cause than bee- 
poison. I think your article upon the subject of 
drainage and vaults will awaken inquiry. I have 
not used a vault for over 30 years. I use a box 
which rests upon two pieces of scantling. IT often 
scatter in some ashes, or, what is better, a little 


dump into the ash-pit, and in spring and fall I haul 
to the garden and spade in. 

I have known of several cases of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and death, from bad drainage and poison- 
ed well-water. People will say it can not be their 
well-water, foritis clear and sparkling; neverthe- 
less, there is death in the cup. 

About six years ago lI had the pleasure of hearing 
a lecture upon this subject by Prof. Kedzie, while I 
was inthe Sanitarium in Battle Creek, Mich. I in- 
close a scrap which is the substance of that lecture, 
that I fortunately preserved. Use it as you think 
best. I am deeply interested in the subject. I look 
upon bad drainage and vaults as two of the greatest 
curses that afflict the human family, and a disgrace 
to our civilization. GEO. THOMPSON. 

Geneva, IllL., June 18, 1887. 


The paper inclosed by friend T. seems to 
be so very valuable, and striking as it does 
right where the interest of many of our 


/ readers has been centering for some months 


agrec with me in the conclusions as shown above. | 
Should I sow alsike (?) clover seed when no clover | 
had grown for years, and yet where the ground had 


been cultivated, and red clover appeared, I should 

not doubt for a moment that I had mistaken the 

seed. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., June, 1887. 


Why, my good friend Cook, I am afraid 


you do not read GLEANINGs any better than | 


read some other books and journals. Dr. 
Beal’s work was noticed in quite a lengthy 
editorial, and we do offer the book for sale. 
—Your reasoning I should pronounce sound, 
even if it reflected a little on myself. There 
is one other difficulty, however, in the mat- 


ter of the clover seed I sent to friend Dema- | 


ree. At that time I had never dealt in any 
sort of red-clover seed, and there was none 
in our establishment--or, at least, there was 
none to my knowledge. Our alsike was put 
all together in a large bin, and friend Dem- 


aree was furnished seed from this bin, with | 


all the rest of our customers. 
dealing in red-clover seed, as we have been 
of late years (peavine clover), I should have 
at once decided that the clerks had gone to 
the wrong place. In Muth’s case, it is quite 
a mystery: for I agree with you, that 
parties seem to be honest and straightfor- 
ward. 

iS 


THE WATER-:WE DRINK. 


OUR WELLS AND CISTERNS; 
ETC. 


SANITARY DRAINAGE, 





RIEND ROOT:—GLEANINGsS is just at hand. I, 
too, was very much surprised at Heddon on 
septic diseases. He has for years been giving 


us what he considered the cause of bee-dis- 

ease, and I think he may now with pleasure 
and profit give his attention to some of the ills that | 
afflict the human family. Jt might be that his throat 


Ilad we been | 


oth | 


back, we think it worth while to give the 
article entire. 


The present age is characterized by a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the relation of 
causes to physical health and life. Every alleged 
cause is also subjected to the cross-examination of 
test-tube and crucible, balance and spectroscope. 
Every witness must bear the tests of physical 
science. Sanitary science now demands causes as 
well as results, and has planted its feet on the solid 
platform of positive physical science. 

Filth is the capital crime of physical existence. 
Air and water are the grext purifiers and prime 
necessities of life. To breathe is the first and last 
of life. The moments of our existence are but 
pearls on a thread of air. The thread breads; life 
is gone. Less obviously, but no less certainly, wa- 
ter reaches from birth to burial. Air has no vital 
action in the absence of water. 

The oceans of air are too vast for human defile- 
ment in mass. It can be defiled only in anes. Wa- 
ter we deal with only in detail, and insmall amounts 
it is easily capable of defilement. The special office 
of water isto purify; but in purifying it becomes 
itself impure. It comes to be soiled, and therefore 
is useless when soiled. It must be purified or got 
rid of. To purify, it must be pure. If filthy it 
becomes a source of danger. 

By soil-water is meant water which is in or drawn 
from earth, water which has been freely in contact 
with the soil by falling on it and percolating and 
filtering through it and thus being connected with 
materials in soil held in suspension and solution. 
It is the water of wells and springs, not of lakes and 
rivers, which is exposed to the oxidization of the 
air and the effects of the agitation of currents. 


|The spring pumps itself all the while, but the well 


| may be worse in wells. 


is pumped at intervals, and so offensive materials 
The power of dilution of 
specific poisons like cholera or typhoid is not per- 


| fectly known; but the danger of non-specific poi- 


sons is diminished by dilution. 

Water may exist in soils in three forms: 

1. * Hygroscopic”’ water, which may exist in the 
dryest soils, as shown by minute drops when heated 
in a test-tube. 

2. “Capillary ’’ water, which makes soil damp and 
of darker color, but will not flow out by the action 


| of gravity. 


3. ‘Free’? water, which flows in drains, springs, 
and wells. With this the sanitarian has to deal. 

The water which will flow into a well may be re- 
garded as drainage from surrounding pervious soil. 
It will flow witha pressure in proportion to the 
depth of the well, diminished by the friction of wa- 
ter on the particles of soil. The distance trom 
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which water will flow into a well depends on the 
soil. (This, Prof. Kedzie represented on a chart 
by an inverted cone, with its base at the surtace of 
the soil, and its apex touching the surface of the 
water in the well.) The diameter of the circle of 
surface varies with the porosity of the soil. Ifa 
tenacious clay, the diameter of the surface of this 
cone of filtration may be only 30 to 40 feet; while in 


sand or gravel it may be 60 to 200 feet. Any soluble | 
material within this cone of filtration will tlow into | 


the well, calculating the soil to be uniform in tex- 
ture. Butif there are strataof unequal permeabil- 
ity, or if there are cracks, seams, or water-paths in 
impervious clays, the water will follow these seems 
almost an indefinite distance, and there will bea 
wide departure from the limits given. Materials 
without the cone may come through these seams. 

This is an appalling picture, but there are certain 
conservative ugencies to tone down the startling 
outlines. The soil is not a passive agent, but may 
act on such substances in solution in water in three 
ways. 

First. Asa simple mechanical filter to separate 
substances held in suspension. The texture of the 
soil is the chief factor in this action. [This he illus- 
trated by the filtration of a blue precipitate thrown 
down in well-water by the action of terrocyanide of 
potassium. The colored material was lett on the 
soil in the tunnel, while the water was clear, prov- 
ing the soil a very perfect filter. ] 

Second. Soil may act as a mordant to fix and re- 
move coloring materials from solution in water. In 
1836, Bronner, of Baden, noticed that color, odor, 


and nearly all taste, wre removed from filthy water | 


by filtration. All have noticed that subterranean 
waters are usually colored. 

Third. Soils may produce chemical decomposi- 
tions, making changes that will not take place in 
simple solutions. A similar experiment reveals the 
brown deposit of chloride of ammonium cast by a 
re-agent in well-water, but a mere discoloration on 
tiltered water, showing the soil had taken out almost 
every trace of ammonium. This isa fact of high- 
est importance to the sanitarian. This power, how- 
ever, is limited. By using the soil made foul by the 
last experiment, a considerable deposit is found 
after filtration, showing the power of the soil to 


and safe forms is limited. 





Soil is a sanitary filter. It removes color, odor, 4 


and substances, but this power is limited. The 
greater the amount of soil for filtering, the longer is 
the time before this exhaustion of power takes 
place. The amount of soil bas an intimate relation 
to its power of purifying. Hence the value of deep 
wells, provided the water filters through the entire 
amount of soil. The sides of the well should be 
made impervious, and then the water must filter 
down. Supposing the sides are of iron, there is 
some assurance of safety. This is true of * drive- 
wells.”” The water can not come through the sides; 
also worms and reptiles can not get into it. A 
drive-well is a very safe form of well. 

But there is danger that the limit of power be ex- 
hausted ay increase of contamination. Think ofa 
privy-vault or cesspool within this cone of filtra- 
tion. If this appears revolting, blame the facts. 

** See if all is well with your well.’”’ Neglect which 
borders on crime could hardly go further. I here 
quote from Buck’s Hygiene as follows: 


Dr. Simon has described this common and deplorable neglect 
in the following terse sentences: “ There are houses, there are 
groups of houses, there are whole villages, there are consider- 
able sections of towns, there are entire and not small towns, 
where prevails slovenliness in every thing which relates to the 
removal of refuse matter -- slovenliness which. in very many 
cases, Amounts Lo utter bestiality of neglect in the local habit; 
where within or just outside of each house. or in spaces com- 
mon to many houses, lies for an indefinite time, undergoing fe- 
tid decomposition, more or less of the putrefiable refuse whieh 
house-life and some sorts of trade-life produce; excrement of 
man and brute, garbage of all sorts, and ponded slop-waters; 
sometimes lying bare on the common surface, sometimes unin- 
tentionally stored out of sight; re-collection in drains or sew- 
ers which can not carry them away; sometimes held in recep- 
tacles specially provided to favor acev mulation, as privy-pits 
or other cesspools for excrement and slop-water, and so-called 
dust-bins, receiving kitchen-refuse and other filth. And with 
this state of things, be it on a large or small scale, two chief 
sources of danger to life arise: One, volatile effluvia from the 
refuse pollutes the surrounding air and every thing which it 
contains; the other is, that the liquid parts of the refuse pass, 
by soakage or leakage, into the surrounding soil, to mingle 
hore, of course, in whatever water the soil yields, and in cer- 
tain cases thus to occasion the deadliest pollution of wells and 
springs. To a really immense extent, to an extent which, in- 
deed, persons unpracticed in sanitary inspection could scarce. 
ly find themselves able to imagine. dangers of these two sorts 
are now prevailing throughout this country, not only in their 
slighter degrees, but in degrees which are gross and seandal- 





ous, and very often, I repest, truly bestial. And I state all this 
in unequivocal language, because I feel that, if the new sanita- 
ry organization of the country is to fulfill its purpose, the ad 
ministrators. local and central, must begin by fully recogniz- 
ing the real state of the case, and with the consciousness that, 
in many instances, they will have to introduce for the first 
time, as into savage life, the rudiments of sanitary civilization. 
The extent to which soil is polluted by excreta and other ref- 
use matter, in the rural and small urban districts in England, 
and the danger of the contamination of drinking-water from 
this source, may be learned from the report of the Rivers-Pol 
luting Commissioners, tn which they say, that, estimating the 
town population of Great Britain at about fifteen millions, the 
remaining twelve millions of country population derive their 
water almost exclusively from shallow wells, and these are, so 
far as the commissioners know, almost always horribly pollut 
ed by sewage and by animal matters of the most disgusting 
origin, The common practice in villages, and even in small 
towns, is to dispose of the sewage and to provide for the water 
supply of each cottage, or pair of cottages, upon the premises. 
In the little yard or garden attached to each tenement, or pair 
of tenements, two holes are dug in the porous soil. Into one 
of these, usually the shallower of the two. all the filthy liquids 
of the house are discharged. From the other, which is sunk 
below the water-line of the porous stratum, the water used for 
drinking and other domestic purposes is pumped. These two 
holes are not unfrequently within twelve feet of each other, 
and sometimes even closer. The contents of the filth-hole or 
cesspool soak away through the surrounding soil, and mingle 
with the water below. As the contents of the water-hole, or 
well, are pumped out they are immediately replenished from 
the surrounding disgusting mixture. and it is, therefore, not 
very surprising to be assured that such a well does not become 
dry, even in summer. Unfortunately. excrementitious liquids, 
eapoctansy after they have soaked through a few feet of porous 
soll, do not impair the palatability of the water; and this pol- 
luted liquid is consumed from year to year without a suspicion 
of its character, until the cesspoo) and well receive intected 
sewage, and then an outbreak of epidemic disease compels at- 
tention to the polluted water. Indeed, our acquaintance with 
a very large proportion of this class of potable waters has 
been made in consequence of the occurrence of severe out- 
breaks of typhoid fever among the persons using them. 


Prof. Kedzie added: 
“Tdo not know that any condition at all corres- 


geared to this can be found in Battle Creek, but I 
ave had the misfortune to find analogous condi- 





tions and similar results elsewhere in this State. 

Prof. Kedzie gave several instances which had 
come under his observation. One family was always 
sick. There was no constitutional reason, and they 
were people of good habits. He suspected the well. 
The husband smelled the clean water, and said, 
* Doctor, you must be mistaken.’’ He went linger- 


é - : | ingly down to the grave; a nephew followed, anda 
withdraw these materials and fix them in soluble | wry & E 


son. ‘The widow became bed-ridden. The premises 
were sold to a good family, and they becaine sick. 
He insisted on a new well, and they regained their 
health. 

Iu Lansing, a man’s only daughter was sick. He 
did not believe it was the well, but a conduit was 
found fron the privy tothe well, and the water was 
exceedingly foul. Many were sick. Standing by 
the well, with a dipper he could throw water on five 
privies. One of the best men in Lansing sickened 
and died. The well was pronounced bad. The 
family took it personally, but asewer was found 
broken within three feet of the well. Water from 
town pumps had been found to be very bad in some 
places. If this is the condition of the town-pump, 
what is the condition of the town-hearse? 

There are many widows because disease and 
death have been carried into the house by the wa- 
ter-pail. The question arises, Must careless sur- 
roundings bring this? Such is the law of sowing 
and reaping. ‘‘ The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
sow your habit, and you reap your character; sow a 
character, and you reap a destiny.” Nature is in- 
exorable, and knows no mercy. Her laws are 
written on two tables of stone. The first is, ‘* Do 
this and thou shalt surely live;’’ the second, * Thou 
shalt not do that, lest thou die.” 

Nature has placed animal and vegetable life in 
reciprocal relations to each other, in opposite scale- 
pans, in the balance of life. Plants thrive on the 
remains of animal life, and destroy the bad. From 
the poisonous carbonic acid they give back the life- 
sustaining oxygen,and take the deadly carbon. 
The poisonous remains of animals are the appropri- 
ate and grateful food of plants. When man puts 
asunder what nature has put together, disease 
comes in asa protest Against the disturbance of 
nature’s harmonies. From the organic nitrogen 
and phosphorous thrown out as deadly waste from 
animal systems, the plant forms the gluten and al- 
bumen of muscle and brain. Animals and vegeta- 
bles are dual and reciprocal forms of life. Each 
feeds and protects the other. Only when put asun- 
der do cholera, typhoid, and diphtheria, step in as 
avenging ministers of violated law. 

Crowded cities disturb the reciprocal relations of 
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these two, and are unnatural. When we place our- 
selves in abnormal relations we must be more care- 
ful. Weshould place ourselves under the green 
fieg of nature's protection, and cherish our grass- 
plats. 

In conciusion, the speaker beautifully alluded to 
the vision of St. John in the apocaly pse, of the pure 
river of water of life, clear as ctystal, and of the 
tree of life on either side of the river; the leaves of 
which were for the healing of the nations. Blessed 
trees of life, whose leaves even here on earth are 
for the healing of the nations! 


To Sill 


THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN LARGE 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


THE WAY THE MATTER IS MANAGED BY TRE FRIENDS 
OVER IN ENGLAND. 


HE disposal of s@weragve was at one timea 
matter of very great trouble and expense to 
many of the towns in England, not only 
caused by the trouble of collecting and cart- 
ing it away, but by numerous lawsuits on 

account of the nuisance caused by the great heaps 

of refuse, and the fouling of the water of the rivers 
and brooks into which the liquid portion flowed. 

Many methods were employed. One large town, 

after buying a farm to run it on, and going to great 

expense, which failed on account of the land being 
so low and already too wet, built a large factory to 

convert it into manure ina dry state, with an im- 

mense chimney-stack to carry off the vapors. Sew- 

eragef-arms, however, seemed to be the most ration- 
al way to dispose of it, and get rid of the trouble; 
but it was a long time before any of them were able 
to make expenses. One of the first to make a suc- 
cess of it was Bedford, and I will take that town as 
anexample. The fact of its being the place where 

Bunyan wasimprisoned may add some little interest 

to the place. I was there in 1879, and the old jail was 

standing in much the same condition as when he 
was an inmate. 

The first step toward the solution of the sewerage 
problem was the construction of two sets of sewers 
~—one for rain or storm water only, and the other 
set for the sewerage and water used to flood them. 
These last empty into large tanks, constructed for 
the purpose. These are many feet square, and 
about eight feet deep, and walled and floored with 
bricks. The sewerage is let into these in turn, anda 
certain amount of water, if necessary to reduce it to 
the proper consistency. Then it is all stirred up by 
chains worked through it by steam power. Aftera 
time it is allowed to settle awhile, and then the 
water is run off, comparatively clear, on to any por- 
tion of the farm ready to receive it. All the water 
being run off, the sediment is thrown out and given 
away, but more often carted away at the expense of 
the town; for by repeated trials it is proved to be 
of no value, all the fertilizing properties having 
been carried away by the water. 

Rye grass is the principal crop grown, that being 
more readily disposed of. It is cut several times a 
year, averaging 40 tons (of 2240 lbs.) per acre per 
annum; in fact, some part is always being cut. It 
sells to horse and cow keepers at 25 cents per cwt. 
(112 Ibs.). They also grow large crops of mangel- 
wurtzel, Swede (rutabaga) cabbages, onions, ete. 
When I was there last, the mangels would average 
about 35 lbs. weight each. A friend of mine told 
me he sent a boy with a horse and cart to get a load, 
and he came back without any—said there were 
none he could lift into the cart. They had onions 








valued at $350 per acre—2 cents per |b. being the 
usual price. Towork sucha farm with any chance of 
success requires a porous subsoil, well drained, so 
that the water will all get filtered, and run away so 
pure that any river or brook into which it runs may 
not be any the worse forit. The filtering power, or 
capabilities of the soil, should be so great as not to 
be liable to be overtaxed, for you will see that it is 
not a case of takihg and irrigating just as much and 
as often as you please, but you have to dispose of 
all that comes; and in a wet season, when you are 
least able to get rid of it, more will come than at 
other times. ‘ 

In England, very few farms are owned by those 
who werk them fora living. Nearly all are let out 
to yearly tenants, subject to six months’ notice to 
quit. Leases are the exception. Good land brings 
a yearly rent of ten or twelve dollars per acre; 
some pasture land much more. There is always a 
written agreement, signed by both landlord and 
tenant, the provisions of which are very stringent. 

No hay, straw, roots, or manure, can be sold off, 
excepting potatoes; no field is to be sown with two 
white straws in succession—that is, wheat, barley, 
or oats, inust not follow one another; no grass is to 
be mown for hay without a corresponding dressing 
of manure. The most generally approved plan is 
what is called the “ four-course” system, which has 
to be worked much as follows: 

First YEAR.—After the land has been well work- 
ed, a heavy dressing of barnyard manure is plowed 
under, and some artificial sown broad cast and 
worked in. The crop planted or sown has to be 
turnips, Swedes, or mangels. Half of these, at least, 
have to be eaten on the ground by sheep. The 
rest can be hauled home to be fed to the stock kept 
in the yards during the winter. 

Seconp YEAR.—The ground having been plowed 
and prepared in time, barley or oats, but more fre- 
quently barley, is sown, and with the barley a mix- 
ture of rye, grass, and clovers. 

At harvest-time, when the barley is harvested, 
there isa good pasture of clover and grass which 
comes in very handy for the young lambs not long 
weaned, and can be grazed all winter, and stands 
for the crop of the 

THIRD YEAR.—This can be either pastured the 
whole of the season, or only part of the time, and 
mown once for hay. In either case it has a good 
dressing of farmyard manure, some time during the 
summer, and in the fall it is plowed under for 
wheat, which is the crop of the fourth year, and 
completes the four courses. 

There will be a better crop of wheat if the clover 
has been mown for hay than if it has been all eaten 
off. The cutting causes fresh roots to strike into 
the ground, and these, which seem to be very nour- 
ishing to the wheat, give better results than even 
the manure left on the field by the stock that eats 
off the crop. Something was said in your instruc- 
tive and always welcome journal about 37 bushels 
of wheat per acre being a large crop. My father is 
still living, and working afarm near Kidderminster, 
England; and by following pretty well the system 
described he gets 60 bushels of wheat per acre. If 
the farmers working the old worn-out farms of En- 
gland were to raise no more wheat per acre than is 
made on the fertile and inexhaustible soil of this 
country, they could not pay their rents. 

Hondo, Tex., Mar. 31, 1887. GEO. E. HAILES. 

Friend H., your article is an extremely in- 
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teresting one to me, and I am a little sur- 
prised to learn that the valuable part of all 
this foul matter can be washed out by stir- 
ring it up in the way you mention. The un- 
dertaking seems to be quite an expensive 
one, however. Now, inasmuch as a large 
part of the expense is due to the water com- 
bined with this foul refuse, is it not possible 
to lessen the labor of moving about from 
place to place by evaporating a large part of 
this water, und at the same time avoid tak- 
ing therefrom any thing valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes? Some of the friends 
thought it was astonishing because I spoke 
of 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, some time 
back. An English gardener in my employ 
(and a Christian gentleman of veracity)jsays 
he has seen a field of 20 acres that yielded 72 
bushels of wheat to the acre. ‘This was, of 
course, in England. He said he could not 
tell what means were employed to secure 
this wonderful crop of grain ; but it was the 
result of intelligent work on ground that 
was naturally favorable for such a crop. 
rr oO 
ERRONEOUS OPINIONS IN REGARD 
TO THE HONEY-BUSINESS. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO MANUFACTURED 
COMB HONEY. 





Q NE of our subscribers forwards us the 
is following, taken from an editorial in 
Ky the Wellington Enterprise of June 8: 

At au meeting of the Northern Qhio Bee- 
Keepers’ Association recently held at the 
Gregory House, New London, it was decided that 
the next meeting should be held in Wellington 
next October. We will weicome the gentlemen to 
our town, but whether the little bee sanctions such 
meetings is a question. Give us the old-fashioned 
hive with plenty of white clover and buckwheat 
for the bee to subsist on, and then let the little in- 
sect perform its work as nature has dictated, and 
we will guarantee a far superior article of honey 
will be placed upon the market than at present. 
The bee needs no educating. 

Bee-keepers do not propose to ‘* educate” 
bees; they simply give them facilities for 
indulging in their ruling ag or a Pe 
honey-—in a way infinitely better than that 
which Nature provides. When it is found 
best not to build bank-barns for horses and 
cattle, then it may be best not to provide 
good hives for our bees. Those who “let 
Nature have her own way ” are those who 
never hoe their corn, comb their hair, wash 
their face, build a house, nor sow grain, but 
simply live wild. Nature gives man a 
swamp, and he makes a park of it. Nature 
never has “ her own way” so perfectly as 
through the medium of sanctified common 
sense. fe ; 

Now, then, friends of the Enterprise, are 
you not in danger of discouraging enterprise 
and progress in the remarks you. make? 
When you intimate that honey of the olden 
time was superior to that gathered by the 
bees of the present time, are you not mak- 
ing a mistake, and casting a slur upon a 
great body of honest and earnest people ? 
It is true, that we produce tons of honey 
now where we used to produce pounds; but 
I think you are mistaken in intimating that 
there is a difference in quality. Bees gather 
honey now exactly as they did in the olden 
times, and I do not believe it true that 





either clover or buckwheat has deteriorated 
one particle in their product. On the con- 
trary, the honey gathered now from alsike 
clover seems to be considered, without a 
dissenting voice, quite a good deal in ad- 
vance of the honey from the old-fashioned 
white clover. Ifyou will apply to some bee- 
keeper near you, 1 think he will give you 
the means of satisfying you of this. 

Two or three years ago our newspapers 
were full of slanderous statements about 
the adulteration of comb honey; but most 
of these very papers have kindly and cour- 
teously apologized for their mistaken state- 
ments. in regard to liquid honey, it is now 
offered at too low a price, I presume in your 
own town as well as elsewhere, to make it 
an object to adulterate it. Some years ago 
we offered $1000 to any one who would in- 
form us where spurious comb honey was 
manufactured. The offer still holds good ; 
but every effort to find a single pound of 
artificial comb honey has so far failed. 

From the same paper of June 15 we clip 
the following, which is, as you notice, taken 
from the Hartford Journal: 

A process for making artificial honey has been 
invented, and accepted by all the bees that have 
tried it. This leaves the bees free to gather honey 
all the day from every opening flower in the season 
of honey-making without wasting time as wax- 
workers. 

Now, although the above does not make 
any definite statement, it is, without ques- 
tion, a sort of clip at this old exploded piece 
of slander. There is no process in use for 
making artificial comb honey, and no such 
thing has ever been invented. Bee-keepers 
are, as arule, honest men, and they would 
no more try to build up a trade with bogus 
honey than they would by making bogus 
dollars. If they were so foolish, they would 
praperny turn out just about as badly as 

ogus-money makers. 


EE 
MORE ABOUT THE McFADDEN MYS8- 
TERY. 





WINTERING BEES IN A CHILLED CONDITION. 


N answer to yours of the 18th, asking for infor- 
mation regarding Danie McFadden, I would 
say that I suppose he is thesame D. McFadden 
whom I had the honor of entertaining for a 
tew days about a month ago, as he was passing 

through here going west, and I assure you that I 
was surprised at the intelligence displayed by him 
in our conversation about bees. I thought, previ- 
ous to his acquaintance, that I knew all about bees; 
but I discovered that I knew absolutely nothing, 
and I therefore am resolved to adopt his method of 
keeping bees over winter. Either you or I have 
misunderstood Mr. McFadden as to freezing the 
bees. I understood him to say that he only chilled 
them. The bee-business is his business, and it is all 
he wants, as he says that he and his father-in-law, 
who is an Indian, by the name of Muskegen, or 
Musquegan, or something like that, have made 
large amounts of money out of bees; and, to tell 
the truth, I did intend to make something out of 
the discovery myself; but I find from your commu- 
nications that he has kept his word, for he told me 
that he would like to let the world know of this 
great Indian discovery about the wintering of bees. 
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How he made so much money was trading honey 
for furs; and, as he put it himself, it counted both 
ways, and he told me that he would not live among 
the so-called civilized people on any account. He 
spoke about a love disappointment which was the 
cause of driving him to live with the Indians, and 
he afterward married an Indian girl, and claims to 
be delighted with the life he is leading. He de- 
clares that the Indians are more intelligent than 
the white people; that every herb that grows, they 
can tell what it is good for in the line of medicine, 
and they can cure almost any disease. He appears 
to be clear-headed and reasonable in his arguments, 
iind states that any thing that is not known to the 
Indians is not worth knowing. Iam going to com- 
municate with him, or endéavor to do so, asl am 
greatly taken up with his ideas, especially about 
bees, and am therefore anxious to attain all the 
khowledge I possibly can, and have all faith in 
what this man states. Why would not this work as 
well with bees as it does with flies and insects, 
which we see craw! out when the warm weather 
comes? 

Tam writing to McFadden to-day, but do not ex- 
pect to get an answer before August, if then; but 
when I do I will let you know, and I shall be pleased 
to give you any further informatics that I can. 

McFadden was to leave for his home among the 
Indians about the 26th of last month. 

G. WATSON. 

Alliston, Ont., Can., April 20, 1887. 

Thanks, friend W.; but I am afraid you 
are placing too much faith in McFadden’s 
statements. No doubt he has learned many 
valuable facts from his Indian relatives by 
marriage: but when he declares broadly 
that the Indians are more intelligent than 
white people, we must consider him care- 
less and reckless in his statements, if noth- 
ing more. If there isa man living who can 
keep bees over winter, or even for one 
month, in a chilled condition, we are ready 
to pay the man for his services in perform- 
ing the experiment. 

rr 


30,000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 80 COL- 
ONIES IN CUBA. 


VALUABLE ITEMS FROM A. W. OSBORN ; COM- 
MENTS ON “OUR OWN APIARY”’ FOR 
JUNE Ist. 





RIEND ROOT:—1!.ast year being a poor one for 
bees, it was impossible to get more than 8&0 
colonies in condition to store surplus, when 
the winter flow begun. After the heat of 
summer had gone, the natural conditions for 

the secretion of honey seemed more favorable, and 
the 80 colonies we had in condition worked with a 
vengeance, filling their top stories every week, for 
nearly four months. At the end of that time we 
had taken 30,000 lbs. of extracted honey from the 
80 colonies. Now, friend Root, this amount of 
honey was stored by hybrid bees—hybrids from the 
Holy-Land and Italian queens, mated with black 
drones; and another thing in their favor, my little 
son, 12 years old, and myself, took every pound of 
honey, and did not wear a hat or bee-veil. We have 
now increased to 500 colonies, and still we use no 
protection whatever. So much for the abused 
hybrids. They get the honey all the same, and [ 
would sooner bandle our strain of bees, than any 
pure race I ever saw. 





FOUL BROOD IN LARGE APLARIES APT TO REAP- 
PEAR. 

In Ernest’s report, June 1, I see that foul brood 
has made its appearance in his apiary again this 
spring. “ Didn’t I tell you so?”’ After many years 
of experience with foul brood I have never seen 
it cleaned out of a large apiary in any other way 
than fire and water for the combs and hives, and 
starvation for the bees. Ido not say that it can 
not be done, but I say I have never seen it. We 
have seen reports where it has been done, but in 
some of these I know there is room fot doubt. I 
ean truthfully say, there is none in this apiary. I 
sincerely hope Ernest may clean it out. I would 
not fool with it, but go to work and melt every 
comb, boil every hive, and starve every bee thatis 
infected. In that way he will get rid of it. 

HOW TO USE HARD WOOD IN THE BINGHAM 
SMOKER. 

The Bingham smoker, Ernest says he has a little 
trouble with. After using the Bingham for 10 
years, I will tell you how I manage it. I use hard 
sound wood, about like your hard maple. I saw it 
up the right length for the smoker, and split it 
about % or ‘4 inch square, and I prefer to have it 
pretty much green—not left to season more than a 
day or two, for in that condition it will burn all 
that is necessary, throw less sparks, and give a 
much stronger and denser smoke. 

HOW TO START WITH GREEN WOOD. 

As I have told you before, our smoker is lighted 
as soon as daylight, and does not go out until too 
late inthe evening to work with bees. Well, the last 
thing to be done with the smoker at night is to see 
that it is freshly filled with wood, then well blown 
up and set down for the wood to season and.char; 
and when I think itis about right, I lay a little flat 
stone over the chimney, and smother the fire. The 
next morning I have a smoker full of as fine char- 
coal as you ever saw. This charcoal lights very 
easily when put on top of a few shavings, and will 
start the green wood off in gocd shape. It is a 
little trouble, 1 know; but I never knew a good 
crop of honey secured without trouble. When I 
keep my smoker well filled with green wood I am 
not troubled with sparks. Take out that little wire 
screen, between the bellows and fire-box, punch 
out the wire cloth, and return the casing, to keep 
the wind from coming out there: for if the wire 
screen is left init soon fills up from fuzz from the 
bellows, and makes it work hard. 

QUEENS MISTAKING THEIR HIVES. 

As I have told you, our hives here are all painted 
white, with no difference in looks at all, and set so 
closely together that many of them touch one 
another. When I expect a queen to go out I lean 
an old weather-beaten board up against the white 
hive, which makes an object that is easily seen, and 
the queen marks her location by it. When I have 
two queens go out of hives that sit very closely to- 
gether, I put a board to one and a red tile to the 
other (the tiles are about 16 inches long, and six or 
eight inches wide. In this way the queens hardly 
ever fail to get back to their own hives. 

About the workers getting mixed, or getting in 
the wrong hives, and killing queens, that they do 
gointo other hives I have no doubt; but as to their 
killing queens under such circumstances, I have 
my doubts; for if such a thing were common, we 
should have plenty of queenless hives; but we do 
not have. 
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Now, friend Root, I am sure that the average 
bee-man loses very many queens in sbaking the 
combs in handling bees; and I quit that practice, 
for the reason that I was satisfied Ishook many 
queens outside the hive, and they never got back. 
I proceed as follows: I raise the cover while my 
son pours in the smoke. When the bees are well 
smoked down I raise acomb and hold it with one 
hand and brush the bees with the other, while my 
son smokes and brushes the other side (no shaking). 
In this way there is no turning of the comb, and it 
is very quickly cleared of bees, and the gentle vol- 
ume of smoke constantly going over the top of the 
hive keeps the bees down, and rapid and effectual 
work is done; as soon as a full comb is taken out an 
empty one is put in; and thus we proceed from hive 
to hive, getting over a large number in the least 
possible time, and no loss of queens, and very few 
stings. 

THE COMB-CART. 

I wish Ernest would make and use one. I know 
he would not be without one again. Do not make 
it to clear the ground more than about 5 inches; for 
if you do, when the front or back end rests on the 
ground there will be danger of the combs slipping 
one way or the other. Begin loading at the back 
end, pulling the cart from hive to hive. When 
full, push it before you and it wil! astonish you 
with what perfect ease you can handle 30 combs 
of honey. 

IS FOUL BROOD MORE APT TO AFFECT SOME RACES 
OF BEES THAN OTHERS? 

I most certainly agree with you in your remarks 
upon J. J. Keith’s statement (page 442), where he 
speaks of foul brood among his Italian bees, and 
not the blacks; forif there is any difference in the 
two it is in favor of the yellow bees. I should 
say that he did not have the virulent foul brood. 
Once in a great while brood will die in the cell; and 
one who has not had much experience with foul 
brood would think it was the simon-pure stuff. 1 
have had two such cases since I have been here in 
Cuba, and I came to the conclusion that it was the 
fault of the queen, owing, as 1 thought, to a con- 
stitutional weakness in the queen; and upon re- 
moving her and substituting another, the trouble 
was removed. Let’s hear from Prof. Cook upon 
this matter. 

I prefer the beveled-edge hive. I have used both 
extensively. I would not have the square sides. 

A. W. OSBORN. 

Havana, Cuba, Apartado 278, June 16, 1887. 

Many thanks, friend O. You are hardly a 
candidate for Blasted Hopes yet, are you ? 
Your yield from 80 colonies was large, not 
to say enormous—375 Ibs. per colony. We 
should very much like to know what was 
your greatest yield from any one colony, and 
about how much said colony in its best days 
stored in one day. — In regard to the matter 
of foul brood, we are afraid, as you say, that 
in large apiaries it is difficult, if not well 
nigh impossible, to cure the disease in one 
season. At the present writing, June 22, 
we are having one or two cases appear daily. 
This is somewhat better than a week or two 
ago.—We think it is quite likely that sound 
hard green wood would werk nicely in the 
Bingham smoker, when it is got well going. 
We will try it and see. If any one has an 
better way of using the Bingham or Clar 
smoker we want to know it. On the other 





hand, friend O., I hope you will try sawdust 
mixed with excelsior, and then stop the noz- 
zie with grass, as described in the issue for 
June 1, department of Our Own Apiary. 


ee 
VIRGIN QUEENS. 





IS IT ADVISABLE TO DESTROY THEM WHEN 20 
DAYS OR MORE OLD? 





RIEND ROOT:—Not presuming to dispute 
what is laid down in your A BC book, never- 
theless your advice to destroy queens that do 
not lay within 21 days after they are hatched 
does not agree with my experience. For the 

past few years, early in March I place my bees on 
their summer stands from the cellar, and the first 
warm day after they have had a flight I examine all 
as to the condition of their stores, keeping a sharp 
lookout for queenless colonies. I usually find from 
three to five colonies, out of 50 or 60, that are queen- 
less. Ithen hunt around until I find acomb with 
eggs. Out of this I give to each queenless colony a 
small piece of comb with eggsinit. If the colony 
is strong enough they seldom fail to raise a queen, 
but it is then 6 weeks or more before drones are fly- 
ing. Those queens begin flying soon after drones 
begin to fly, and prove very fair ones, but never the 
best, but are about as good or equal to those reared 
in any other manner artificially. I have watched 
this matter carefully by examining colonies for 
drones and drone brood, and [am almost convinced, 
but not positive, that those queens are 21 days old 
or more before they are fertilized. Now, friend R., 
let me stop and tell you, for you are doing a great 
deal of good that you are unaware of, and may ney- 
er hear of in this world, not only tome, but to many 
others. You will say, or think, “There must be 
some mistake. I don’t doubt the queens were prob- 
ably fertilized long before they began to lay, by 
drones that escaped your scrutiny, which possibly 
might be the case, but I am skeptical.” 

This has been the worst season, up to a week ago, 
lever experienced. There is nearly 100 acres of al- 
sike clover in my locality. It failed to yield honey, 
I think, because of the long drought last summer 
and this spring. I was making great expectations, 
as this was the first season it blossomed. Red clo- 
er, for three or four days, gave a good flow of honey 
—the first crop at that, but my bees were destitute 
at the time, and barely filled their hives only in the 
strong colonies. I have noticed before, when red 
clover is dwarfed it yields honey bountifully, and 
the bees swarm on it; but when it isso rank they 
do not notice it—at least, that is the way it acts in 
this locality. M. F. TATMAN. 

Rossville, Kan., June 20, 1887. 

We are always very glad to receive criti- 
cisms, or to be corrected, where our state- 
ment is apparently wrong, in the A BC of 
Bee Culture; but, friend T., you and the 
A BC book do not differ so essentially, aft- 
erall. If you will read carefully the matter 
under the head of QUEENS, especially that 
part under the sub-head, *‘ How Old may a 
(Jueen be and still become Fertilized ?”’ p. 
202, you will find the following: ‘SI think I 
wonte destroy all queens that do not lay at 


the age of 20 days, if the season, flow of 
honey, flight of drones, ete., are all right.” 
Notice the last part of the quotation. Dur- 
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ing certain times of the year, when there are 


no drones either early in the spring or late | 


in the fall, we sometimes wait two or three 
weeks, or even a month, before the young 
queen becomes fertilized. Late in the fall, 
it is our practice to wait a little longer on 
young queens than we would where the es- 
sential conditions are present; that is, ‘ if 
the season, flow of honey, flight of drones, 
ete., are all right.” 
———E ee 


PROF. COOK IN REGARD TO DRINK- 
ING-WATER, SEWAGE, ETC. 


HE TELLS US SOMETHING OF HOW GREAT IS THE 
DANGER. 








DO think you are entirely correct on the drain- 
age, or Sewerage question. I should seriously 
dislike to use water in a well dug wholly in 
land or ground that was even many feet from 


a source of contagion. I know of an epidemic | 
of typhoid fever which destroyed two bright young | 


lives last summer, and nearly cut short several 
more, and clearly from just such a cause. That the 
germs may be passed through porous soil for a 
long distance is positively proved. That such 


germs may also be stored in such soil, constantly | 


threatening life, although their presence is un- 
known and unsuspected, is equally true. But when 
a person's constitution, through some lack of vigor, 
is susceptible, they then lay their fatal grip upon 
him, and he becomesavictim to these same un- 
wholesome wells. There are two points of vast 
practical moment. 1. Get water from some strat- 
um which is well underneath ua stratum of clay. 
This may require a deep drive, or bored well. The 
drive-well patent has now expired. 2. So arrange 
privy-vaults and other sources of filth and conta- 
gion, that the matter shall all go on to the soil and 
enrich it, and not possibly, by any means, into our 
wells to poison us. I might add another point: Be 
sure that no drain can befoul the cellar air, and 
thus bring diphtheria to our homes. These three 
points are the first I should look after in entering 
a new home. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 
rr a fm 
A BEGINNER’S Rb hae EXPERI- 


SOME NOTES FROM A SOUTHERN JOURNALIST; 
HOW HE KEPT BEES; THE RESULT AND THE 
MORAL OF THE MATTER. 








BOUT two years ago I became so worn down 

9 with editorial and similar work at the desk, 
q having been at it for something like 25 years, 
that I concluded to stop for a season and 

take to the “ poetry of labor’’ and try the 

* catching enthusiasm "’ of the busy bee. I had oft- 
en read about bee culture during my editorial ca- 


reer, and, in fact, had a copy of the A BC book, | 


which I received from you some nine years ago 
for advertising in a newspaper I was then editing 
and managing. The long-continued and hard work 
of the kind mentioned had very much worn me 
down, so that I became at times so weak I could 
scarcely hold my arms over the desk to examine a 
newspaper. I frequently had palpitation, and had 
to take stimulants of some kind, often to enable me 
to go through the day’s work. Being nearly 50 


| years old, I knew IT should not be able to hold out 
much longer unless I took a rest, and so last Octo- 
| ber, two years ago, 1 resigned the position I then 
| held as manager of the advertising department of a 
large patent-medicine firm, and commenced to read 
| about bees. I bought every book I could get on 
| bee culture, several old volumes of GLEANINGS, and 
| these I read and re-read until I was a walking en- 
| eyclopedia on bee culture, as I thought. In the 
| winter I procured an old gum of hybrids, bought 
for Italians; and, having ordered and received 
hives, and every thing I needed, from A. 1. Root, all 
| of which gave the utmost satisfaction, I set about; 
| and, being naturally a mechanic, I placed all the 
| goods, hives, frames, crates, etc., together; and, 
| with the hives neatly set out in our beautiful side 
| yard, 20 x 80 feet, and painted white, the whole, to- 
| gether with neatly arranged vines, flowers, ete., 
| formed a picture of surpassing beauty. I had ten 
| hives and an old gum which I was to transfer to 
| movable frames. 
About this time I bought two colonies of Italians 
| in shipping-boxes; and the gentlemen who sold 
them to me candidly wrote me that two colonies 
| were enough, and that he did not desire to sell me 
| any more. I placed those two colonies in two Sim- 
| plicity hives, and the guin I transferred, making, as 


| I know now, a rather unworkmanlike job of it; but 
| I was intensely interested in bees, and I intended to 
| make ita success. In fact, the bee-business took 
possession of me. I could sit by the hives for hours 
and admire the beauties as they worked, and I nev- 
er tired in being in the apiary, where I stayed and 
worked, until, from the pale desk-man, I became as 
brown and sunburnt as an Indian. But I didn’t 
| mind the sun-burning—I was “in for the war,” and 
intended to serve it through and make honey, bees, 
queens, etc. 

Well, the first spring and summer I had to feed 
those bees through the entire season, adding sever- 
al swarms, and also four other colonies which I 
bought. I worked and fed, and looked daily to see 
the sections filled out with honey; but, alas! they 
did not fill, and so the season went through without 
asingle section being filled out, and I was out of 
pocket $150 for bees and fixtures, and $25.00 for 
sugar fed to the bees. Total loss $175, and a whole 
year’s work gone for nothing, which would have 
netted me at least $1800 if I had been working as I 
did the last year of my desk experience. But not- 
withstanding all this I did not lose faith in the bees; 
and when winter came on I packed my favorite 
hive well, packed partially the others, and so the 
year closed, as we went into winter quarters. 

During the next winter I read and re-read again, 
and procured several other books on bee culture, 
determined to make it a success the next season if 
possible. It is true, 1 remembered the sweltering 
days spent in the apiary the year before, as well as 
the loss; but the thing that I was after was not to 
be beaten out by my ill success the year previous, 
and so I reasoned the cause pro and con, and I at 
last came to the conclusion that the reason of fail- 
ure last season was not so much that the season 
| was rainy, and then too dry, but that I started with 
| too small colonies, and resolved that the following 

spring I would “take time by the forelock”’ and 
have strong colonies to begin with. Early in Feb- 
ruary I commenced to feed those colonies, which, 
with the beginning of the second year, amounted to 
ten, or at least those which showed that they had 
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* little stores. When the spring opened I had strong 
colonies-—-all of them—and I can tell you that the 
way they buzzed over the fences and went for the 
flowers was pleasant indeed to their keeper. I 
think I managed them correctly the second year, 
and the result of this “ stick fast’’ disposition of 
mine is, that the hives are full of honey, the sec- 
tions are filled with beautifu) combs, and I think 
that, if nothing happens to prevent, I shall reap as 
my reward at least one hundred pounds of honey 
from each colony, and that, too, when we have had 
two droughts, one which lasted all through the 
spring, when we had nota particle of rain in nine 
weeks, anda May and June drought also. I verily 
believe, that, if we had had an ordinarily good sea- 
son, [should have made agreat deal more honey 
than I did; but I am satisfied with my second year's 
work; and while it does not pay heavy in dollars 
and cents, [have reaped a world of pleasure, and 
my palpitation and weakness have gone. I may 
say that my health is now very good, and I feel that, 
with the coming fall, I shall be again ready for al- 
most any kind of work. I have worked two seasons 
when the thermometer ranged 100 and sometimes 
102° in the shade, and when my clothing was wring- 
ing wet, through and through; but I found after 
the work I could then take a bath and feel about 
us well as ever, and more particularly if I lay down 
an hour or two after the bath. I may also add, that 
before this experience I was much troubled with 
insomnia; but that, too, has vanished, and every 
night I sleepsoundly. 

For the benefit of other-beginners, and after two 
years of arduous experience, I will add that I found 
the greatest satisfaction from the use of wide 
frames in the second story. [I have tried both the 
crates and the wide frames, and I have noticed that, 
several times, when I had baited the bees in the 
crates, they would commence putting honey in the 
sections in the crates, and for some cause would 
afterward carry it down, and cease work in the sec- 
tionsaltogether. There is still another objection to 
the crates; and that is, that when it becomes nec- 
essary to take out frames of brood to prevent the 
bees from swarming, and yet to keep the colonies 
strong, it could not be done with the crates; but 
with the wide frames these surplus frames of brood 
could be placed upstairs, and the bees be prevented 
from swarming, by placing sheets of empty founda- 
tion in their places from time to time, and at the 
same time the colony would be kept rousing strong. 
With mel had no trouble in getting the bees to 
work inthe wide frames by simply lifting a frame 
of brood and bees up into the second story, and 
placing this frame between two wide frames con- 
taining sections with foundation starters. For two 
seasons I noticed that it was much better to use 
wide frames than the crates, and I shall hold to 
them until Iam convinced to the contrary. It may 
be true, that in the North, where you have a heavy 
flow of honey, that the crates may do as well; but 
they did not work as well with me. I therefore, for 
reasons stated, consider the wide frames far superi- 
or to crates, and more especially with beginners. I 
think the one fact of being able to use the wide 
frames in such a way that brood-frames can be 
placed with them in the upper story, to prevent 
swarming, and at the same time to keep the colony 
strong, is a great inducement to use them. 

I think after this I shall abandon the bee-business 
for something that is more profitable. I may keep 





a few colonies wherever I happen to be, for my own 
amusement and instruction, but I do not think it 
could be made to pay as a regular business in the 
South, unless one made his own pasturage, for 
which purpose I have not the land. If I had the 
land to make the pasturage, or if I were in a honey- 
country, I would certainly select bee culture as one 
of the most pleasant of all callings. I truly think 
it is the most beautiful business in the world. 

I have had all sorts of experiences—robbing, unit- 
ing, dividing, queen-raising, and some of the queens 
I raised from the egg now have very large colonies; 
and withal I must say that, in a busy life of more 
than forty years, | know of no business that is balf 
as ennobling as working with bees. Itis truly “* the 
poetry of labor,” and as truly they “teach the art 
of order toa peopled kingdom.” I never again will 
be entirely without bees. 

[ can now say, all honor to those who work with 
the bees. I never knew a bee-keeper but that he 
was honest, industrious, and loved the works of his 
Creator. If they are like myself, and I presume the 
most of them are, they can see much of God in the 
bees, the flowers, the whisperings of the winds— 
“sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”’ Cer- 
tainly, all bee-keepers must, with the Psalmist, oft- 
en exclaim, ‘*How wonderful are thy works, O 
Lord!” T. E. HANBURY. 

Atlanta, Ga., June, 1887. 


rc rr 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
EGG-LAYING OF QUEENS, 





EXCEPTIONS TO GENERAL RULES. 


N my apiary I have had queens whose eggs pro- 
duced drones only. They, having deformed or 

» cramped wings, and after many ineffectual ef- 

forts, for a week or ten days, to fly, returned 
to the interior of the hive and commenced to 
deposit eggs which produced drones alone. 

I had one queen, perfect in her appearance, ex- 
cept the right wing was wanting, and that side rep- 
resented by only astub next the body, where the 
wing comes out, that,in some way, became fer- 
tilized, or partly so, but she was not very prolific, 
and [ removed ber. 

I also had in my apiary, several years since, two 
queens, very prolific layers, but whose eggs pro- 
duced neither workers nor drones. They would not 
hatch, but dry up in the cells. I now have a still 
different case to report from either of the above. 

In May, 1886, I had half a dozen or more cells, ten 
days old, from a favorite queen, which were placed 
in as many nuclei containing from three to five 
Langstroth frames, filled with comb honey, and 
covered with bees. The queen I wish to inform you 
about now was from one of these cells, placed ina 
five-frame nuclei. As to outside appearance she 
was perfect in limb and wing, and of ordinary size. 
The hive was examined every two or three days, 
after she emerged from the cell, when the 12th and 
14th days were reached without fertilization or the 
depositing of eggs. The 2lst and 22d day came and 
passed without signs of fertilization. Accepting 
the Huber theory as regards retarded impregna- 
tion, I was satisfied that she would, in a few days, 
deposit eggs which would produce only drones. I 
did not examine again until about the 32d or 33d 
day, when I found the combs well filled with egg, 
many hatched, and some larve showing several 
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days’ advancement; but a few days later, when the 
capping commenced, to my astonishment it did not 


indicate drone hrood, but had the flat caps instead | 


of the rounded which are placed over drone brood— 
whether in drone or worker cell8, and on the 21st or 


22d day after she commenced laying, as usual the | 
worker bees were appearing. The queen is now in | 


my apiary, a valuable one, and keeps up a ten- 
frame colony as prolific as if she had met the 


drones the 6th or 8th day of her life. So this is an- | 


other exception to the gencrally accepted rule or 
theory as regards the fertilization of the queen- 
bee. The hive was not within ten or twelve feet 
of any other, and I am well satisfied there was no 
loss or exchanging of queens, but that she was the 
identical queen hatched from the cell given in May, 


and did not lay an egg until she was 27 or 28 days | 


old. Idid not notice the evidences of copulation, 


and can not tell when thut took place; but I think it | 


must have been two or three days before she com- 
menced laying. W. P. HENDERSON. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., June, 1887. 


NOFES AND QUERIES. 











DO FIRST SWARMS LEAVE BEFORE THEY HAVE A 


CAPPED QUEEN-CELL? 


first swarm of bee® never leaves till the 
queen-cells, or some of them, are capped? 





common. I should say that one-third of our 


first swarms leave before cells are capped. Is this | 
due to locality, or more likely to difference in the | 
strain of bees? Our bees are now largely of Syr- | 


ian extract, and that may account for the differ- 
ence. How have others found it? A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June, 1887. 

[I believe that, when we had nothing but black 
bees, the rule given by friend Doolittle used to be 
pretty certain; but when the Italians came they 
swarmed quite frequently without any sort of prep- 
aration in the way of queen-cells. Perhaps we 
have not quite understood Mr. D.; for I presume 
he is as well acquainted with the above facts as al- 
most any one of us.] 


EUTOCA VISCIDA. 
The plant sent from J. P. Israel, Olivenhain, Cal., 
is Eutoca viscida, Benth. It has no common name. 
EXPERIMENT S1TATION, 
Columbus, O., June 11, 1887. Per CRAIG. 


LOTS OF HONEY. 

We commenced this spring with 12 swarms, and 
have had 36 now. We had one swarm the 7th of 
May. Our bees are making lots of honey. We lost 
5 swarms. F. D. SHEPKEY. 

Sparta, Mich., June, 1887. 


WET WEATHER. 

Constant wet weather during the past ten days has 
caused us a loss of one-fourth of our crop of honey. 
Colonies have been scarcely self-sustaining yet, and 
to-day many are dying for want of food—a very un- 
usual thing after June 1. S. W. MORRISON. 

Oxford, Pa., June 8, 1887. 


WINTERING BEES IN THE SNOW. 

My mode of wintering becs is as follows: Place 
the hives on some level foundation, and pack them 
in rows as closely together as possible. Cover them 
with boards the width of the hive. With the first 
snow, cover the boards up with snow as much as 


OW about Mr. Doolittle’s assertion, that the | 


With us the exceptions to this rule are very | 


} 


| possible, and add with each snowfall, until covered 
| toa depth of 3 or 4 feet. They will come out all 
right in the spring. Any one wanting more partic- 
ulars about my experience in this covering can ad- 
| dress me. L. H. SPENCER. 
Streaton, Ill., June 20, 1887. 
{Your plan would probably work all right with 
| gens but with a January thaw, such as most of us 
| have, followed by a cold snap, it might be disas- 
| trous to the bees. ] 
CELERY. 

I got one packet of Golden-leaf bleaching celery 
| from Burpee last spring, and I raisedthe nicest and 

best lever saw. I bleached it with boards 12 in. 
| wide. The season was very dry. I ran water be- 
| tween the rows. Wo. ASTRY. 
Franklin Square, Col. Co., O., Mar. 8, 1887. 


HOW TO GET RID OF BLACK ANTS. 
I have found a remedy for black ants that infest 
| hives. Itis new tome, but perhaps not to you. It 
| is fine salt sprinkled over them and in the cracks 
| through which they crawl. I have driven away 
' whole nests. Bees are in good condition. There is 
| lots of white clover. H. STILLINGS. 

Boling, Kan., May 24, 1887. 

A SUGGESTION ON MILLER’S PLAN OF REMOVING 
SECTIONS. 

I have been looking over Dr. Miller’s article in 
| GLEANINGS, On taking sections out of supers. In 
| place of knocking and pounding, why not havea 
| small light lever attached to your table, and when 


| you get your super in place just bear down gently 
| On your super till it drops off? AARON BROGLER. 
Jacksboro, Tenn., May 23, 1887. 





CLOVER. 

Is mammoth clover as good for bees as the com- 
mon red? We wish to seed 50 or 60 acres to clover 
—alsike mostly I think, the coming spring. 

Mrs. J. N. MARTIN. 

Pauline, Kan., Jan. 9, 1887. 


(Mammoth clover is fully as good as the common 
red, and I believe it usually yields a good deal more 
honey, although I believe alsike is generally con- 
| sidered more profitable, when we consider both 
| honey and seed. ] 


| MORE PROOF THAT KING-BIRDS DO NOT SWALLOW 
BEES. 

King-birds do kill bees. They catch them on the 
wing, and just give them one snap and let the bee 
| fall. It does not look as if they had time to suck 
| the honey, but I believe they do. 1 have sat in one 
place and shot seven of those birds without getting 
| off the seat. Ihave not been pestered with them 
| for two years. S. TEMPLETON. 
Aroma, Ind., May 22, 1887. 


MILKWEED POLLEN. 

I am in the bee-business, and on reading your 

_ book I try to keep posted; but here is something 

| new to me. What this is on my bees I can not tell. 

| They come out of the hive and fall off the alighting- 

| board, crawl around a little and soon die. I send 
you a few inclosed, to investigate. 

A. M. MCDONALD. 

| Blum, Hill Co., Tex., Apr. 26, 1887. 

| [Why, friend M., your bees have got the milkweed 

| pollen clinging to their legs. Haven't you seen it 

| pictured in the A BC book? The question is, How 

| do they get itin April? There can't be any mistake 

| about it, for it is the veritable saddlebags eppend- 

| ages, so familiar to us every fall. I hardly believe, 
however, that enough of your bees will die from 
this cause to produce any great loss.] 
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LOSSES IN MICHIGAN. 
Our bees are doing well. The cold winter took a 
third of them. But that is not as bad as one of our 
neighbors suffered. He lost 32 out of 33. Bees are 
worth $5.00 a swarm here this spring. 
HEBER WALDRON. 
Palo, Ionia Co., Mich., May 30, 1887. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE BUMBLE-BEES THAT 
DON’T STING. 

In answer to your foot notes, page 182, you can 
tell the drone bumble-bee by a white spot on the 
head. WhenI was a boy, and used the shingle, I 
could tell them ten feet away. The white spot is 
square. When I saw one with a square white spot 
I knew that he could not sting. Jos. FOGARD. 

Marion, Lll., Mar. 12, 1887. 














HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDSs 








WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH THE BEES ? 

INCLOSE in this a sample of a bee, or of some- 

thing else, which I find in one of my hives. The 

colony is hybrid, and strong and healthy. I 

have referred to all the authorities which I 

have—the A BC book, Langstroth, the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and GLEANINGS, and all that T have 
been able to find is a short note on page 439 of the 
last GLEANINGS, where a man in Georgia has been 
led to observe the same thing. He says his bees, 
from ten in the morning till evening, are driving 
out and killing a bee, in size between a bee and a 
house-fly, very black, with occasionally the mark 
of an Italian. The insect that I observe is more 
like a wasp than a bee, sometimes with one broad 
band. My opinion is, that they are confined to the 
hybrids, and that it is caused by introducing or 
mixing. I should like very much to hear the 
opinion of our teachers, on the subject. 

W. P. ENGLAND. 
White Pine, Lycoming Co., Pa., June 8, 1887. 


The specimens of bees were received. Ait- 
er carefully examining them and reading 
— letter, I am strongly of the opinion 
hat, before they hatched, they had been 
overheated or chilled — more likely the for- 
mer. It is sometimes a mistake with begin- 
ners, When a colony is being robbed badly, 
to close the entrance up tight, even though 
in warm weather, and the sun be pouring 
down hot. The result is, that the bees be- 
come almost suffocated, and, in consequence, 
overheated ; the temperature of the brood 
is, therefore, raised considerably above its 
normal degree of heat, and what brood is 
not killed outright will hatch out into small 
black-looking little bees. Sometimes these 
bees will hatch out with defective wings, or 
none at all. Was not the brood in your hive 
overheated at some time or other, either 
from the cause that I have mentioned or for 
some other reason? The reason why the 
bees were carrying them out was because 
they were not perfect bees, not having had 
the proper conditions for healthy growth. 
Since reading your letter I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Bryan (page 439 
had this very same trouble. Mr. B. sai 








that he had been transferring. If the brood 
had been exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun for any length of time, it would hatch 
out with such bees as those you sent. 





DOUBLE-POINTED TACKS AS A CONTINUATION OF 
THE BOTTOM-BAR. 

I have a little invention, or convenience, that I 
have been using for two years in my hives, in the 
end-bars of my frames—a projection % inch from 
the bottom, a double-pointed tack driven in as 
shown in the drawing, B. 
If you have never used 
any before, just try a 
few and report. It is al- 
most impossible to kill 
a single bee. The bees 
can in nowise glue the 
B end-bars to the hive. I 

have seen hives where 
half the frames were stuck fast to the end-board. 
In handling such frames you have to be extremely 
careful, or you will kill a lot of bees; and when you 
kill bees it makes the others mad, and I don't blame 
them. I will use it on my frames as long as I can 
raise money to buy the tacks. F. P. H1sn. 

Henton, Il}., May 21, 1887. 


D. A. Jones has the bottom-bar to his 
frame project beyond the end-bar a little, 
answering the same purpose of your double- 
pointed tacks. You will also find the same 
thing figured in the old back volumes of our 
bee-journals. The Langstroth hives were 
at one time all made with a blind-staple 
driven in exactly as you have it. After us- 
ing frames in this way, however, almost ev- 
ery bee-keeper who had them sooner or later 

ulled out the staples and threw them away. 

he staples themselves killed the bees and 
bumped the end of the hive when frames 
were being replaced, and I believe there 
were other objections. 








HOW TO MAKE A SWARM COME OUT BEFORE SUN- 
DAY; DESTROYING DRONE BROOD. 

Having aswarm hanging out much, and fearing 
it might swarm on the Sabbath, I overhauled it and 
found only several small queen-cells just started. 
I exchanged a frame of its brood with one having a 
capped queen-cell, and to my delight it swarmed 
the next day. Idid fear they would destroy the 
cell on the comb given them; butafter the swarm 
issued I found it all right. 

1 practice destroying drones in undesirable 
swarms. This 1 have done by shaving off the cap- 
pings and beads, as you have suggested. But late- 
ly I have driven adozen or fifteen sharp large tacks 
through the sole of an old rubber boot. Witb this I 
hackle their heads off. This device is better to 
work in the depressions in the comb. | often find 
drone larvg,and for this I have a pepper-box of 
fine dry salt that I sprinkle them with. It is all 
very soon thrown out, and generally filled with 
honey instead of brood again. 8S. L. HASKIN. 

Waterville, Minn., June 10, 1887. 

HONEY-CASES AND T SUPPORTS. 

Having uscd the T-tin supports for honey-racks 

many yeurs past, the very beautiful ones you sent 


-me in last order are such an improvement on any 


l ever made that I am delighted to know that I can 
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get such. Your zine-wood honey-boards are also ex- 
cellent, and used in connection with the T-tin sup- 
ported honey-case, with long separators, slotted to 
set down half way in T's, fill all the requirements 
of a perfect case. 


If tin separators are used, and T tins slipped in 


on top, to correspond with bottom ones, there is no 
place for propolis, and the wide frame is of no fur- 
ther use. One serious objection to the wide frame 
isthe additional space between brood-nest and sec- 
tions. The metal honey-board and the wood and 
metal ‘s avast improvement on the wood alone, 
for this reason. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., May 21, 1887. 





ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER IN UTAH; LTS CLI- 
MATIC PECULIARITIES AS RELATING 'tO 
THE WINTERING OF BEES. 

Alfalfa, or, as we more commonly call it, Jucerne, 
and sweet clover, are staple grasses with us, and 
the best honey-producing plants known in this 
country. Lucerne is just coming in blossom; and 
the sweet-clover will begin to blossom in about 
three weeks, so that we shall have no lack of blos- 
soms until frost comes, which is frequently not till 
October. Sweet clover—the old garden sweet clover 
when I was a boy—is, in this country, a prevailing 
weed, growing along all the ditches, and spreading 
over all the damp untilled corners of the country, 
and itis rich in honey, continuing to bloom until 
frost checks its yield. ‘ 

There has been a good deal said in GLEANINGS 
in regard to the care and management of bees that 
does not apply to bees and bee-keepers in this sec- 
tion of the country. For instance, the moth. | 
have not heard of one here. Wintering is another 
subject that does not trouble us. Drones were seen 
last winter in every month, although it is an unu- 
sual event. The winter was so mild that it reached 
far into spring. It is not unusual here to have 
April weather in February, and then probably have 
March in May. The great trick in wintering bees 
here is to keep sufficient honey in store for emer- 
gencies like the last winter, and they come more 
and more frequently. We can not take as much 
honey inasingle season here per swarm, perhaps, 
as you can, on account of the open winters, when 
bees fly perhaps every day inthe month of January 
or February, and they must eat the more for that 
exercise. 1 would have sent you, according to your 
wish, the plant I spoke of, that unfolds its blossom 
as soon as it breaks through the snow, but it would 
cost me one or two hard days’ climbing up and 
down to do it, and my legs are getting older than 
they were when | saw the blossoms. 

O. B. HUNTINGTON. 

Springville, Utah, June 14, 1887. 


HOW BRADSTREET MAY BE USED IN SELLING HON- 
EY. 
I have sold comb honey in a town of 2500, in 


Northwest Missouri, for four years, at from 20 cts. | 


at first to 15 cts. this last year. The last sale I made 


there was at 13 cts., because honey had been ship- | 


ped in from Kansas City, and sold for California 
honey; but I know by the style of package it was 
from Iowa or Missouri. But it could be shipped 


and sold so low because it was sold through a com- | 
mission man. I know I could have gotten 15 cts. 
for the same honey, and not call ita wrong name 
either. Bee-men, you are to blame for the low 
prices of honey. The commission man will sell 


| quick if he sells for two-thirds the value. Why not 
sell to the retailer direct? My plan is to go to the 
| bank and get the names of a few dealers in good 
|; towns from Bradstreet, then write a postal, and 
state the net price, quality, and quantity, I have 
ready to ship; state that I guarantee safe arrival by 
| freight, and trust the party for a short time for the 
pay. Ihave sold to parties that I never heard of in 
this way. A better way would be to have the cash 
before shipping, but I do not think much would be 
sold so, for a busy dealer will not take time to hunt 
up your standing. Extiacted boney I would sell at 
home if possible. I will peddle all my honey before 
sending to commission men. They may do the best 
| they can, but we are the losers. 
| The season is discouraging; bees are light, and 
| clover dying from drought. I have hopes of a good 
| linn flow, for the trees are covered with buds. 
Hopkins, Mo., June 9, 1887. J. C. SteWART—AO. 


| IS 1T PRACTICAL TO FILI. COMB WITH SYRUP, AND 
SELL IT AGALN? 

On page 169, March Ist issue, we read an article 
entitled, ** False Statements in Regard to the Honey 
Business."”” Now, it may be that Ido not under- 
stand what is meant by artificial honey; but do you 
not think melted white sugar, fed to bees, and 
stored in comb, would be counterfeit, or artificial 
honey? Ordo you think thisis never done? Hus- 
band and 1 think that we have known this to be oft- 
en done. Honey has been brought to our town so 
white, or so bluish-white, that our bees could make 
nothing like it, and it was a wonder to me why it 
was, until I began to read about the counterfeit in 
the papers, especially the Tribune, two years ago. 

Lodi, Ohio, Mar. 7, 1887. AUGUSTA MOHLER. 

Yes, white-sugar syrup, fed to bees and 
stored in sections, would be counterfeit 
honey ; at the same time, it could not be 
called manufacturcd comb honey. While it 
is possible to fill combs with syrup, it is im- 
practicable. It has been proven, over and 
over again, that no one can feed syrup to 
bees, to cause them to store it in sections, 
and yet make any profit by the operation, at 
the prices at which first quality of comb 
honey is now quoted in the market. I feel 

retty sure that the honey you saw, with the 

jluish cast, was genuine honey. Editors of 

/newspapers seem to think that, if sections 
of comb honey are clean of propolis, bees’ 
legs, and dirt, such as used to accompany 
the old-fashioned box honey, the honey is 
necessarily counterfeit. Some of the nicest 
comb honey that I ever saw, and which I 
knew to be absolutely genuine, had this blu- 
ish cast about it. ‘The fact that your bees 
could not make honey that was bluish white, 
does not indicate that the combs were filled 
with syrup to give it this tint. It simply in- 
dicates that your locality, and the flora in 
‘your section of country, do not afford hone 
such as will make comb honey look bluish 
white. Another thing: If honey be left on 





| the hive until it is travel-stained and dirty, 
|it will have a yellowish cast about it. The 
/honey you speak of was probably taken off 
the hive just as soon as it was capped over. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A SWARM. 

| My first swarm came out on the 2ist of the pres- 
ent month, and I settled them on a plum-tree and 
| then hived them. It was the largest swarm I ever 
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saw. I got them all in and moved them to their | thing to help out bee-keepers who have a surplus of 
place at dark, but the next day they all came out | bees and can not get rid of them in any other way 
again, and I could not induce them to settle. IJ fol- | than to brimstone them? I prepaid ten colonies in 
lowed them about a quarter of a mile to the woods, | hives to Indianapolis, which went through at quite 
where they settled in a white-oak tree about 50 feet | moderate charges. I do not know how we can ad- 


high. I let them stay there about four hours, and 
then cut the tree, and hived them nicely and that 


right off. I looked them over to-day and found a 


nice large hybrid queen, so I think they are all | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


right. I have caught 210 drones from the old Amer- | 
ican hive, which this swarm came out of since it | 


swarmed. CHARLES WITTER. 


Salem, Ind., May 27, 1887. 


DANDELION A PEST IN LOWA, 


May 15th, inquires about dandelion. You suggest 
ten colonies to the acre. We have more than ten 
acres to the colony, and I think our bees would all 
starve if nothing but dandelion were accessible. 
With us, dandelion has almost become an intolera- 
ble nuisance. Itis everywhere. It takes possession 
of every lawn, every strawberry-patch. It is war to 
the death to keep it even in subjection. It is open 
only two or three hours in the forenoon. I wish 
there were a commercial valué on the root, even if 
not more than acent a pound. Good wages could 
be made here at that price. The seeds germinate 
anywhere, even on a dry tough sod, and in a year 
or two the roots are down from six to twelve inches. 
It is the invincible. We have it by the thousands of 
acres, 
DRY WEATHER. 

We are suffering from a wonderful drought. My 
experience of thirty years in Fayette Co., lowa, has 
never seen any thing like it. We usually suffer 
from excessive wet. We have had no rain of any 
consequence for a year now — only light showers at 
long intervals. Unless we get raln, the honey-crop 
must be a failure. Next to dandelion we have white 
clover. Indeed, in our gardens and strawberry- 
patches it is a question which shall take posses- 
sion. B. F. Livre, 107—70. 

Brush Creek, la., May, 1887. 

Friend L., they already make use of dan- 
delion down East, and pay a big price for it 
besides ; but it is not the common dandelion 
that is a pest in your vicinity. We have 
sold it to some extent in our town, and it al- 
ready commands a pretty good figure. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REFUSING TO RECEIVE BEES. 

It appears that we ure about to have trouble in 
shipping bees. On the 2d inst. I shipped two colo- 
nies on the packet to Evansville, Ind., to have them 
expressed to Michigan. The express agent refused 
to take them until the clerk guaranteed the pay- 
ment of expressage. About the same time I had 
Mr. Hughes, agent here for the boat, to ship one 
hive to St. Louis, to have it expressed from there to 
Washington Territory. On the return of the boat 
to Johnsonville, on this river, the captain received 
a telegram from the boat agent at St. Louis, which 
said, ‘‘ Express refuse bees unless prepaid 430. See 
Hughes, Clifton.”’ Under the circumstances I could 
only instruct the captain to bring the bees back and 
send the man the $4.00 paid for them. When the 
man ordered the one colony he wrote me that he 
would want ten colonies more if this one was satis- 
factory when received. 

Now, friend Root, can’t you and others do some- 


vertise bees, and agree to prepay the express, as we 


| can not tell where the orders will come from. I 
night I brought them home. They went to work | 


have shipped bees to different States, from Nebras- 
ka to Maine. C. WEEKS. 
Clifton, Tenn., May 9, 1887. 
Friend W., I do not think there need be 
any apprehension of trouble in the direction 


/you mention. We have for years been oblig- 


ed to guarantee express charges on bees and 





every thing else we ship, or else take the 


|risk of delays. In regard to the bees you 
B. Kenyon, of Oakland, Cal., in GLEANINGS for | y 8 ab hs 


wanted to ship to Washington Territory, 
had you asked your agent about it before 
putting them up he would have told you the 
charges would be enormous, and would have 
to be prepaid. We receive orders to ship 
goods by express every few days, where the 
result would be disastrous if we undertook 
to ship as directed. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE TREATMENT OF 
FOUL BROOD, AT THE HOME OF THE 
HONEY-BEES. 

I have just finished reading Our Own Apiary, on 
page 482. It appears to me,if I understand your 
treatment of foul-broody swarms, that you destroy 
all the brood in-the infected swarms. Why not 
save all the brood that will hatch, by giving the 
brood from two or three infected swarms to one in 
the same condition, until the brood is hatched, and 
in this way save a good swarm of bees from the 
combs of two swarms treated? There can be no 
danger when honey is coming in, as at present, 
only a delay of a few days. L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich., June 18, 1887. 


Your suggestion might be put success- 
fully in operation under some circumstanc- 
es; but in our own case, the policy of de- 
stroying all the brood as soon as the dis- 
ease makes itself apparent I think is the 
wiser one. In the first place, while foul 
brood exists among our bees, bees are of al- 
most no value whatever to us. Of course, 
we can not fill orders for bees and queens 
from the home apiary ; and as our locality is 
already overstocked, we can not run them 
for honey ; so you see our apiary at present, 
instead of being a source of income, is a 
source of expense, and the few hatched bees 
which we might save in the manner you 
mention would not begin to cover the risks 
attendant upon such practice. As long as 
there is a possibility of danger by leaving 
infected brood caguchers in the apiary, I can 
not see that it is wise, at least for ourselves, 
to stack the infected brood in a colony by 
themselves. Another thing: We have been 
experimenting lately to determine whether 
foul brood would ever cure itself. We left 
some colonies from a week to two weeks; 
and while the disease apparently disappear- 
ed for a time, sooner or later it reappeared. 
While we were making these experiments 
we had something like a dozen colonies that 
were diseased at one time, and which had 
not been treated. It was easy to observe 
that foul brood broke out almost every- 
where in the apiary during this time. Since 
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we have adopted the policy of treating the 
colony immediately, foul brood is now get- 
ting to be under our control, and only an 
occasional colony shows evidences of the 
malady. The point is, friend W.. that, 
while you have a number of diseased colo- 
onies in the apiary, the intermingling of 
bees from one hive to another is almost sure 
to carry the infection everywhere: so I 
think the policy of taking diseased brood- 
combs, and allowing the bees to hatch out, 
and putting said brood-combs in a colony 
by themselves, is as unwise as it is danger- 
ous. 


WHY WERE THE QUEENS MISSING? 

In March I had 15 colonies of bees (Italians) to 
put out. They had all wintered well. All swarms 
appeared to be strong, and had plenty of honey. 
After they had been on their summer stands about 
a month I noticed that two of the colonies did not 
seem to be making the headway that the others 
were. I examined them and found that they were 
queenless, with a small patch of brood that might 
have been 18 davs old, and without any queen-cells. 
Since that time I have lost five more queens, mak- 
ing seven in all. The queens disappeared first, and 
I think there is hardly ~ possibility of their having 
gone out inaswarm. In all cases from 10 to 20 Ibs. 
of sealed honey was left in the hive. What was the 
cause? After the bees were set out, the weather 
was mild, the bees tlying every day. 

Mazomanie, Wis., May 29, 1887. P. F. STICKNEY. 

Although I have several times noticed 
queens <clisappearing from a good many 
hives, all at about one time in the spring of 
the year, I have never been able to account 
for it. It usually occurs when bees have 
what is called “spring dwindling,” and ev- 
ery thing in the hive seems to be upset, as 
it were. They almost always die when 
there is only asmall patch of brood in the 
hives, and not enough bees to cover and 
care for the brood. 


THE DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 

I came in the house this morning and said to my 
wife, ** Well, Doolittle’s queen-cell protector is a 
daisy—one of the best inventions for a queen- 
breeder.” And I must say ] was not alittle sur- 
prised when, in a few minutes after, I read in the 
last issue of GLEANINGS of your partial failure. It 
has worked to perfection in every instance with 
me. I was very particular in every instance to fit 
the cell in the apex of the cage, so no bees could 
get at the side; then I removed one frame from the 
hive and hung the cage in the space, so it had plen- 
ty of room without pressing the cage. Perhaps this 
was unnecessary. Then I was sure to have the col- 
ony or nucleus queenless from 12 to 24 hours be- 
fore I introduced the cells. I consider it a bonan- 
za. FRANK A. EATON. 

Bluffton, Ohio, June 17, 1887. 

Thanks, friend Eaton. We are very glad 
to receive your report ; the more so, because 
our experiments with the Doolittle queen- 
cell protector seem to be a partial failure. I 
cin not very well understand now why we 
did not succeed better. I have this to say, 
however, that the protectors were tried dur- 
ing a dearth of honey, after mip pe and 
before clover—a time when, above all others, 


bees seem most disposed to tear down queen- 





cells. There were something like two or 
three dozen queen-cells tried in the protect- 
or, and yet out of this number only two 
hatched successfully. In former seasons we 
have not had such poor success with queen- 
cells hatching, even without the protector. 
It is possible that the peculiarity of the sea- 
son has much to do with the results ; and we 
don't therefore propose to abandon trying 
the protector because we at first seemingly 
failed. We shall give some to Neighbor H., 
and Jet him try his hand at it. We hope to 
give, ere long, a better report, because we 
feel pretty sure that such a man as Mr. Doo- 
little would not say it worked successfully 
unless it did. 


DO KING-BIRDS SWALLOW THEIR VICTIMS? 

In GLEANINGS of May 15, 1887, p. 395, W. A. Wick- 
ham asks the question, *‘ Do king-birds,” or, what I 
have always beard them called, bee-birds, *‘ swallow 
their victims?” and seems to think they do not. I 
killed one to-day that had four drones in his crop, 
but no workers. I killed a frying-size chicken that 
had 64 drones in its crop, and no worker-bees. In 
May Ist issue, p. 357, Grant Scofield thinks chickens 
eatch worker-bees. I think that is a mistake. I 
have noticed them catch drones often, but never a 
worker. They know the difference as well as we do. 

I. T. MCCRACKEN. 

Rosebud, Ala., June 15, 1887. 

Thanks, friend C. While recent reports 
seem to indicate that king-birds do not swal- 
low their victims, yours goes to prove that 
they do—at least sometimes. As there 
seems to be 2 ‘iversity of opinion in regard 
to this matter, we should be glad to hear 
from our readers; that is, do king-birds 
swallow worker-bees, or do they simply 
crush them in their bills, extract the nec- 
tar, and then cast the robbed victim away? 
Grant Scofield, to whom you refer, said that, 
on dissecting the crop of a chicken, he dis- 
covered that it had eaten ten times as many 
workers as drones. The fact that you dis- 
covered no workers in the crop of the chick- 
en you dissected does not prove at all that 
chickens may not sometimes eat worker- 
bees. It simply proves that your chickens 
did not. 

DAMP AND DRY AIR; A WELL THAT TELLS WHEN 
IT IS GOING TO RAIN. 

Some time ago the question was asked, which was 
heavier—damp air or dry. One of my little boys who 
reads GLEANINGS to me while I am busy doing oth- 
er things, said, ** Why, pa, if damp air is the heavi- 
er, Why don't the clouds come down? It must be 
awful damp up there.’ Does not the mercury in 
the barometer rise in fine weather? If it will inter- 
est you any, I will give you an account of a singular 
well that we had that would foretell a change in 
the weather sooner and more accurately than our 
barometer, which was a good one too. | have asked 
many for an explanation of its peculiar action, but 
could never get any satisfactory answer. I can only 
explain it by the change in the weight of the air. 

Hondo, Texas, March 31, 1887. Gro. E. HAILES. 

Friend H., your boy’s suggestion seems to 
be aclincher. You may thank him for me. 
By all means, tell us about the singular fea- 
ture of your well. You know we have been 
discussing wells and the temperature of 
well-water for some time back. 








leet GLEANINGS IN 
MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.—I. Cor, 10:31. 
INCE my last talk to you, my dear 
NO friends, I have been learning some les- 
*) sons: but the memory of those lessons 
is very pleasant. Satan’s evil sug- 
gestions seem to have mostly passed 
away, and in place of them these lessons 
with pleasant memories come. I am getting 
better acquainted with the small boys than I 
ever have been before, vet almost all my life 
[have been much with them and among 


them. The results of getting acquainted | 


are just like those I have so many times 
told you about. When we understand eaeh 
other better, we have better opinions of 
each other. A few days ago a boy was set 
to work hoeing weeds out of the strawber- 
ries. It was after a rain, and the ground 
was very soft and mellow, and I don’t know 
how anybody could ask for a nicer job. 
Why, the work itself is so extremely fascinat- 
ing that I would go out among the plants, 
and work after dark as long as I could see, 
just because I loved to work in the mellow 
soil, and see the plants grow. I was busy, 
however, and didn’t look after my young 
friend that morning as I intended to do, and 
he made very little progress with his work. 
Satan whispered that any one who would 
take pay for sucha miserable show of being 
busy should be sent home forthwith, with- 
out wasting words or any more money in the 
ettempt to make him useful. I was begin- 
ning, however, to get a glimpse of these 
boys’ peculiarities and dispositions ; and so 
instead of listening to Satan I went and got 
a hoe with a great big wheel attached to it. 
The wheel is as large, or larger, than a good- 
sized hoop, and it was a verv good tool to 
work with in good ground. I took him off 
to another field, and told him I wanted him 
to cultivate the beets with this machine. I 
found I had made no mistake. The tool 
suited his boyish spirits, and pretty soon he 
was allina glow of perspiration from the 
violent exercise. and he had accomplished a 
man’s work, and was ready for more of the 
same kind. I told him I was afraid the 
work was too hard for him; but he insisted 
that it was just what he liked. From that 
time until this he has been a valuable hand, 
but I have been careful to give him some 
kind of a job that would enlist his energies 
and abilities. 

A good many times it is desirable to send 
something after the wagon, that is some- 
where on the streets of our town every aft- 
ernoon. Well, a good many boys would be 
gone hours, and poets come back and not 
find the wagon at all. One, in fact, wheeled 
a heavy load around the town from nine 
o’clock till noon,and did not find the wagon 
even then. I gave him careful directions 


and had him try his luck another day ; but 
it was about the same. He hadn’t any fac- 
ulty for finding the wagon, and I had to de- 
cide that it was a mistake to send him on 
such an errand. This same boy, however, 
did exceedingly well at other kinds of work. 
Well, we soon found out that the boy who 
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| took such a fancy to the wheel-hoe would 
| find the wagon any time, in short meter, and 
| he would do it with very meager directions. 
| When questioned how he always found it so 
quickly, it was discovered that he had rare 
observing powers. He is one of the boys 
who know everybody, and every thing that 
is going on. We have another boy who will 
never earn his salt picking peas by the bush- 
el. He is, however, worth almost as much 
)asaman in any kind of work that can be 
| done with horses. He has made friends 

with one of the biggest and stoutest horses 
on the place, and he will perform feats with 
this horse that I would not think of at- 
tempting myself. One of them is to take 
the horse up into the bank-barn and make 
him turn the wagon around when the horse 
has only a couple of yards between his fore 
feet and the edge of the floor over the bay. 
I would not have permitted him to attempt 
it had he not been doing it before I knew it. 
He loves the horse, and the horse has such 
confidence that he will not get him into 
trouble that he obeys every word the boy 
says to him. I hardly need tell you that he 
governs the horse entirely by kindness, and 
by constantly appealing to the intelligence 
of the noble animal. This boy has made me 
love horses more than I ever loved them be- 
fore. 

A short time ago our people took it into 
their heads that they wanted me on the 
school-board again. At first I declared | 
could not possibly take another burden 
upon myself; but then, again, came the 
thought, by accepting the office I might pos- 
sibly have opportunities for feeding Christ’s 
lambs that I would not have otherwise. | 
did not think of the text at the head of this 
talk to-day, but the spirit of it came into 
my mind, and I decided to accept the call. 
Very soon it became necessary for us to 
visit the first primary school; in fact, our 
large union schoolhouse is beginning to 
prove too small for the swarms of little ones 
who are now ready to be taught. I knew 
the lady who had charge of this department, 
for she is an earnest Christian, and I had 
met her several times at our teachers’ meet- 
ings. Now,! haven't been in a primary 
school before for a good many years. If the 
same is true of yourself, my friends, | would 
advise you to take time and go t» school 
some day with the little folks of the house- 
hold. There were 52 pupils in her room. 
They are the same kind of little folks that I 
often have around me, teasing for a job; in 
fact, some of them who work for me morn- 
ings and evenings were right before me. 

The first thing that attracted my atten- 
tion on coming into the room was, that I 
did not see any of the tired, wearied looks 
that I used to see on the faces of small chil- 
dren when it was time for recess, or time 
for school to be out. These little folks, on 
the contrary, looked asif they had been hav- 
ing fun, and expected very soon to have 
some more. I soon decided they were not 
disappointed either. Miss Smith has made 
the care of children a study for many years. 
She not only is conversant with all that has 
been done, but she has invented some plans 
of her own tomake teaching accord with the 
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natural restless dispositions of these little 
folks. ‘Chey were hardly asked to sit still at 
all, but at the same time there was sucha 
system about their motions that the school 
was not a noisy one. Before some little 
urchin began to feel a disposition to twitch 
around, the whole school twisted around in 
regular order, in obedience to some signal 
from the teacher. Then they stood up; 
then a little hymn was sung that required 
them to swing their arms. A great part of 
the exercises was child’s play—yes, a good 
deal of such child’s play as you see going on 
with the baby. and those a little older. Then 
they read a few sentences together. To 
prevent them from getting into a mechani- 
cal way of reading the lessons without look- 
ing on the book, she had them read _ back- 
ward. Pretty soon she asked who would 
stand up on the floor and sing for the gentle- 
men. I thought possibly that three or four 
among the whole school might volunteer. 
To my surprise, almost every little hand in 
the school was raised, and you could see 
by their faces how they regarded the two 
who were selected as the lucky ones. What 
pretty little childish songs those were! Chil- 
dren tire very quickly of almost any thing. 
They will pick peas awhile, they will pull 
weeds awhile, and so on with a great many 
other things. But if you want them to work 
well you must change work often. Miss 
Smith seemed to recognize this. so she had 
a variety of primers that occasionally took 
the place of the standard schoolbooks. The 
primers were wisely edited and wisely chos- 
en, and an involuntary ‘‘ thank God” well- 
ed up as I turned over the one I held in my 
hand. Thank God, that strong pure-mind- 
ed men and women were giving their best 
energies tothe work of understanding child- 
ish minds, and ministering to childish 
tastes. Whata thrill of joy it gave me to 
find that Miss Smith was working in the 
same line I had been, and that she was rec- 
ognizing, as I had been, that in the care of 
these little ones we may apply the text, ‘* In- 


asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the | 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it | 


unto me.”’ 


I remember the time when I was required 
to sit for hours together on a hard bench, 


without any desk before me, without even | 
a slate and pencil. If I shuffled my little | 


feetso as to make a noise, I was in danger 
of the master’s ruler. My dogs-eared First 
Reader was the only thing I was permitted 
to look at. although I had read every page 
of it until 1 could almost repeat it off by 
heart. I had noticed that the little folks 
who worked for me were always ready to go 
when it was schooltime. They never seem- 
ed to dread going to school. There was an 
air of cheerfulness I had never understood 
until I visited that school. I tell you, my 
friends, that, before those children are ten 
years old, a foundation will be laid for a 
good solid Christian character that will go 
a great way toward shaping the course of 
their future lives. I am told that like im- 
provements are being inaugurated all over 
our land. Thank God, that in this land of 
liberty we are beginning to recognize the 
importance of commencing with the chil- 


‘dren. Thank God, that the tyranny (and I 
don’t know but it is right to say cruelty 
that has been exercised in teaching an 
managing these little ones is passing away. 
It seems to me tobe a glimpse of the new 

heaven and new earth that is promised in 
the Scripture. People give me credit for 
ability in interesting and keeping busy 
these little folks. My friends, I don’t de- 
serve half the credit in that line that has 
been accorded to me. I am ashamed of my- 
self when I think of my shortcomings in 
this direction. By fits and starts I have, 
erhaps, been trying to take up these tasks 

or the glory of God; but it is only now and 
then that I have had glimpses of the possi- 
bilities in this direction. It begins to dawn 

on my understanding now just a little. I 
am beginning to understand the field unex- 
cree that is contained in the words of the 
ittle text at the head of this talk, ‘‘ Wheth- 
er therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” I sup- 
pose the latter would include making gar- 
den, and hiring the juveniles to catch pota- 
to-bugs, transplant celery-plants, pull weeds, 
ete. Ll repeat, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.’ It may be true, there 
are not many in this world who apply this 
rule to their every action. It may be true, 
that humanity has not come up to very 
great possibilities in this line as yet; but for 
all that, there are glimpses of what even 
one Christian life might be, that sometimes 
almost bewilder me. Oh if my poor life 
could only have more of that spirit in it! 
Lord, help us! May the great Father help 

/you, my friends, who are hungering and 
thirsting, and who are longing to see these 
little ones led in wisdom’s ways! Pray for 

me, that I may do my work better; and 

' while we learn to have a wider and broader 

charity for small boys who are inclined to 
shirk over the tasks we give them, may God 
help us to have a wider and broader charity 
for all humanity, old as well as young! 











Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





SAMAR tah cose ihi taal 
Oey who take the British Bee Journal 


have doubtless noticed considerable 

said in regard to “ apifuge.”’ The deri- 
vation of the word is from two Latin 
words—apis, meaning bee, and fugo, | 
route, I drive, or I scare. Literally its An- 
glo-Saxon English name would be ‘* bee- 
scarer,’’ answering the same purpose, I sup- 
ose, asthe scarecrow, so familiar to farmers’ 
boys. It is claimed that a few drops of this 
liquid, sprinkled on the hands and well rub- 
bed over the flesh, will make the bees loth 
'to sting those parts so covered. In other 
_ words, they will be so scared that they won’t 
dare to sting. It is even stated by some 
| that it will dispense largely with the use of 
/smoke. My curiosity having been aroused 
as to the merits of this wonderful stuff, I 
sent for a couple of bottles of it. A few 
|days ago they arrived. The liquid smells 
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not unlike wintergreen and tansy ; but whe- 


ther or not these enter as ingredients, I am 
not prepared to og 6 

Well, my hands having been duly smeared 
with this apifuge as directed. I selected a 
hybrid colony which had a dash of Cyprian 
blood in it. I opened the hive, without 
smoke. As honey was coming in freely, 
they were not disposed to act very vicious. 
I placed my hands over the bees, but could 
not notice that the liquid had any effect. 
Had they been disposed to sting, as I have 
seen them sometimes, I do not think they 
would have hesitated to stick their little 
weapon into my hands, apifuge or no api- 
fuge. I next poured a few drops of the 
liquid down among the bees. They imme- 
diately sent up a wild humming in the vi- 
cinity where the liquid had spattered. Two 


or three bees received a drop or two. These | 


latter died immediately from the effects of 
the stuff. I then dropped some of the liquid 
at the entrance. The incoming bees, laden 
with honey, as soon as they approached 
within an inch or two of the alighting- 
board, hovered about for some little time. 
After considerable circling they crawled into 
the entrance. I am convinced of this much: 
That the liquid is exceedingly offensive to 
them — that is, before it is dried. I notice 
that one or two of the correspondents of the 
B. B. J. claim that bees which at first seem- 
ed inclined to be hostile, on being presented 
with the odor of the apifuge became imme- 
diately quiet, and seemed to regard the 
hands of the intruder with kindly intent; 
and not only that, but the odor was so sooth- 
ing that the bees apparently enjoyed it. I 
must say, however. that my experience with 
it is quite different. 

When the hands are freshly besmeared 
with the apifuge, the bees will be repelled to 
a slight extent; but when the liquid is dried 
there is no appreciable effect_on the bees. I 
have since tried it in the Swamp Apiary 
upon some cross hybrids. Did they become 
quiet under the benign influence of the api- 

uge? Not at all. On the contrary, I was 
obliged to start for the smoker. Whatever 
may be the merits of apifuge. I can not but 
think that the behavior of the apiarist. and 
his control of his nerves, has more to do in 


the prevention of stings than any liquid that | 
| than foundation having flat bottom. <A sec- 


can be compounded. If the apifuge has any 
effect whatever upon the hands of beginners 
it seems to me it would make them feel 


more secure, and so give them better control | , c 
| portunity of conducting the experiment on 


of the nerves. 


FLAT-BOTTOM VERSUS NATURAL-BASE 
FOUNDATION. 
There seems to have been a little diversi- 
ty of opinion in regard to the two makes of 
foundation as above. By some it is thought 


that flat-bottom foundation, inasmuch as it. 
is a deviation from nature, is not so econom- | 


ical as the natural base. Our good friend 
Mr. T. F. Bingham, however, seems to 
think — or, at least, so expressed it a few 
months ago to the writer in person—that 


the flat-bottom foundation, as it had so lit- | 


tle side wall, was better for the surplus 
department; that when the comb, on being 
drawn out and eaten, the disagreeable 


‘“*backbone”’ could not be detected, or would 


not be so apparent, as with the natural-base 
foundation 

A few years ago we made some experi- 
ments that seemed to prove then that bees 
had to waste considerable valuable time in 
converting the flat-bottom cells into natu- 
ral-base cells. As we have sold considerable 
flat-bottom foundation this year. I deter- 
mined to experiment again, at least on a 
small seale. As honey was not coming in 
to any great extent, I selected the strong- 
est hybrid colony we had. I contracted the 
brood-nest down to only two frames. I am 
aware that, for general purposes, this is 
carrying contraction too far; but for my 
own purpose I desired to have the bees in 
question store into sections almost every 
particle of the little honey that they had 
gathered, in order to induce them to pull 
out foundation for the purpose above 
named. Two T supers were prepared and 
filled with sections, 44 x 44 x 18%, no sep- 
arators being used. Half of the sections 
were filled with full sheets of our thinnest 
flat-bottom foundation. The other half was 
filled with full sheets of our thinnest natu- 
ral-base foundation. When the sections 
were put into the crate they were arranged 
in alternation, in order that we might the 
better compare results as the bees began to 
pull them out. We waited three or four 
days before honey came in enough for the 
bees to make any demonstration ** upstairs.” 
Just as soon as they did so, however, I 
watched them closely. Each section having 
flat-bottom foundation in it was marked 
with a cross, so that. as the work progress- 
ed, I could easily distinguish the kind of 
foundation which we put in. Some sections 
were filled out a little in advance of others. 
Which sections do you think they were ? 
They were those which had no cross-marks 
on the tops (natural base). Although the 
sections bearing the crosses had an equal 
advantage with those next to them, the 
bees, instead of pulling out the flat-bottom 
foundation immediately, tore holes in it and 
remodeled the base before they attempted to 
draw it out. This consumed considerable 
time, and the result showed quite plainly 
that the bees would convert into comb, in 
less time, foundation having a natural base 


ond examination has confirmed me in all 
the above statements. im 
It may be, however, that, if I had the op- 


a larger scale, I might see little if any differ- 


‘ence in favor of either; at all events, Dr. 


C. C, Miller, roby | purchased some 50 Ibs. 
of the flat-bottom foundation, has this same 
matter under experiment, if I am correct. 


HOW TO HANDLE SECTIONS FILLED WITII 
HONEY. 

During Dr. Miller's late visit, among oth- 
er little hints that he spoke of in connection 
with our pursuit he mentioned a little trick 
in handling sections filled with honey, so as 
to pick them up rapidly, and yet with entire 
| safety to the nice and evenly filled combs. 

From the engraving on next page, the read- 
' er will catch the idea. 
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METHOD OF HANDLING SECTIONS. 
Grasp the two sections, placed as seen in | 
the engraving, in such a way that the thumb 
and finger cover the two upper corners adja- 
cent to each other. You will observe that 
you can thus with one hand pick up two 
sections ; and as you proceed to put them to | 
one side.the two pairs may be placed togeth- | 
er compactly. This method of picking up 
sections is, perhaps, in common use among 
not a few of our readers; but among some 
of the friends, especially beginners, the idea 
may prevent them from damaging the sale | 
of otherwise marketable honey. 
FOUL BROOD. 


Our old friend the enemy is still with us, 
and does not seem disposed to give us any 
rest this season. We are still experiment- 
ing on different methods of cure. We have 
now under experiment the plan recommend- 
ed by C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati — that is, to | 
spray the combs with salicylic acid in solu- 
tion. As yet we have not reached any deti- 
nite conclusion in regard to it. We have 
also under contemplation Frank Cheshire’s 
phenol cure. There are so many factors 
Which must be taken into consideration, and 
which, in spite of us, seem determined to 
upset our efforts in getting exact results, 
that we will not report just at present. 





FOUL BROOD, BY A. I. ROOT. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO PUTTING UP AND 
SHIPPING BEES BY THE POUND. 





ATE friends will notice, perhaps, that 

4° Ernest has told all about foul brood 
in our apiary; and he has covered the 
ground so well that I have but a sin- 

gle point to make. It is this: Al- 
though we have been at work nearly a year 
with this pestilence, there has at no time 
been more than a few cells of foul brood in 
acomb. Most cases that we have treated 
by fire have had only from three or four to 
a dozen cells in the hive. In fact, all the 
foul brood that has been in our apiary has 
done no damage practically whatever. Our 
colonies are strong, healthy, and prosperous. 
They had never wintered so well in the 
world as last winter. One might ask, ‘‘ What 
is the use of making all this fuss for noth- 
ing?’ I reply, ‘‘Only that we may by no 





possibility send foul brood to any of the 
rest of you.” Finding only two or three 
cells in the Swamp Apiary was enough to 
condemn it, so far as using the bees to fill 


|orders was concerned. When we succeed 


in stopping this occasional breaking-out of 


/it we may accomplish something of benefit 
to the world. From what I have seen of it, 
I think it quite likely that it might be a con- 


siderable time before it produces any effect 
so far as honey-gathering is concerned at all. 
If we use none of cur bees and queens, 


| how, then, do we fill orders ? Well, the re- 


sponsibility fell first on Neighbor H., 
whose apiaries are several miles distant. 


When we began to draw on his apiaries. 
| however, until they seemed in danger of 


ruining his stock by taking away too many 
bees, we were obliged to hunt up nice stock 


among our neighbors. He found a place a 


few miles away, where there were nice bees, 
originally from our own stock, and I asked 
him to give an account of his trip, which he 
does as follows : 
D. L. JONES’S APIARY; THE ROADS, ETC. 

After making many promises to visit Jones’s apia- 
ry (not D. A. Jones, of Canada, but D. L. Jones, of 
Le Roy, O.), I started with a buggy full of bee- 
cages, and about the time I started it began to 
rain; and as the honest farmers had been working 
out their tax due the State of Ohio, when it was so 
wet that they could not work anywhere else, I had 


| the full benefit of our new system of road-making. 


I found a nice pile of sods scraped up in the center 
of the road, that looked like a row prepared to set 
out sweet potato plants. AsI had but one horse 
it was impossible to drive in the center of the road. 
[had to goon one side, with two wheels on the 
ridge and two in the ditch, with one side of the 
buggy two feet higher than the other. Don’t doso 
any more, brother farmers of the State of Ohio. We 
can afford to be cheated out of the tax, better than 
the suffering public can afford to bump over the 
roads after you have scraped sods in them. 

But I got there after a while, and found an apia- 
ry of 37 colonies of nice bright Italians. The hives 
were in three rows, on a well-kept lawn, and so full 
of bees that it was nothing but fun to put up 
pounds of bees. I got to work just as the noon 
whistle blew, and at 15 minutes past one lI had 25 
pounds of bees and 12 queens tacked up in 25 sep- 
arate cages. 

This is the moral that Bro. Root wants you to 
draw from this story: That, with the modern 
appliances for handling bees it does not take long 
to weigh and put up quite a good many orders, 
provided you have the bees and the tools to do it 
with. H. B. HARRINGTON. 

Medina, O., June 20, 1887. 

There is just one point I wish to make in 
Neighbor i's communication above. Some 
years ago Mr. H. A. Burch gave as a reason 
for not filling his orders. that he had so 
many of them he could not get around to all 
his business, and it was out of the question 
to find competent help to put up the bees 
and send them off. Mr. Horn has lately 
made the same or a similar plea. Now,I do 
not want to be uncharitable, but I can not 
understand how any man could ever be 
swamped by having too much business, es- 
pectally business where he gets cash before 
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he sends off his goods. Now, then. to the | 


point: Neighbor H. drove several miles 
away from home, jumped out of his buggy, 
put up 23 separate eackagen of bees contain- 
Ing queens, and did it allin 75 minutes. I 
do not believe I could do half as well as that 
myself. You see, he had to open the hives, 
hunt the queens, shake the bees from the 
combs, weigh out the required amount, be 
sure the queens were putin, then close up the 
hive. Simplicity hives and metal-cornered 
frames were probably a large factor in en- 
abling him to do this. Suppose, now, a 
man should have such a run of business 
that he had four or five hundred dollars’ 


worth of orders for bees and queens on hand | 
at once. How long would it take him to fill | 


them all, providing he had the bees and 
queens from which to fill orders? The 
above also speaks well for the cages, tunnel, 
and other arrangements that I invented 
several years ago for the purpose of making 
this kind of buying and selling possible. 
The 23 cages of bees which he put up in an 
hour and a quarter are worth over $50, at 
our regular retail prices. 
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Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not in- 
iquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile,-PSALM 32:2. 


~ OUR subscription-list now numbers 7491, a gain of 
177 within the last month. Thanks. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

WE are pleased to append the following from one 
of our advertisers. With our large and increasing 
subscription-list, a responsible advertiser, who of- 
fers good goods at reasonable prices, can hardly 
fail to bring some sort of return. If you do not 
hear from your advy't, either your goods are notin 
demand or the price is too high. 


The little advertisement in GLEANINGS of June Ist brought 
me orders for queens from ten States Pennsylvania, New 
York, Virginia, New Jersey, Michigan, Llinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Ohio, and I have been compelled to send some 
queens that I did not wish to, and could not well afford to, in 
order to fill orders. Itseems that, from the orders received, 
GLEANINGS is a good advertising medium. Please announc«: 
that I have no more queens at present. ELIAS COLK 

Ashley, Ohio, June 24, 1887. 


WATERBURY WATCHES—A NEW ARRANGEMENT, 

THE manufacturers have recently decided not to 
allow anybody to offer Waterbury watches as pre- 
miums for getting up clubs, or for any other pur- 
pose. The new arrangement is, that all Water- 
bury watches shall be sold for 42.50 each, no more, 


no less. This is to be the price of one or the price | 
of a hundred. Bona-fide dealers in watches get 
wholesale prices, as a matter of course; but all 
dealers are to buy of tke factory direct, and no 
middlemen. The watch, in its recently perfected 


| 





state, is simply a wonder for the insignificant price 
of $2.50. For my own use asa timepiece I would 
rather have it than any watch I ever before carried, 
at any price, and I have carried watches that cost 
$100 or more. All the Waterbury watches we sell 
are tested by myself individually, by carrying each 
watch in my pocket one whole 24 hours. 


THE HONEY-CROP FOR 1887. 

At this writing, June 30, the entire yield from 
white clover has been a little more than enough to 
keep up brood-rearing; and reports from other 
localities are, as a rule, a good deal the same. 
Basswood opened a little earlier, and is now nearly 
in its height, and honey is coming in fairly; but it 
is hardly probable there will be a full crop in many 
localities. In view of this I think I would not be in 
haste to get rid of nice honey. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

Now is the time to sow buckwheat for grain and 
for honey, in most localities. It is true, it can be 
sown later, and give a crop of grain if the frost 
holds off; but it is always more or less risky. Bet- 
ter get it in some timein July, if you can. We have 
anacre of the Japanese that is looking beautiful 
now in the morning sun. The first leaves are about 
the size of a quarter-dollar, and the piece, to me, is 
a thing of beauty when I first get up in the morn- 
ing. We have secured another lot of the seed, and 
can furnish it at the prices given in our issue of 
June 1, page 447. Buckwheat does nicely on ground 
where early potatoes have been dug. Every bee- 
keeper should test his locality for buckwheat, and I 
think it will pay him to make a small test of all the 
different varieties. Buckwheat can almost always 
be got in on land from which a crop has just been 
taken, so it costs comparatively nothing, except 
preparing the soil and sowing the seed. With us it 
pays to make the ground rich, and work it up ex- 
tremely fine. 


MR. THOMAS HORN. 

I DO not see but that we shall be obliged to have 
an article with the above heading in every issue 
for some time to come. I! hope, however, the 
articles may frow shorter and shorter. As we go to 
press, not one single individual has written us that 
he bas received a note from Mr. Horn. A letter 
from his vicinity, however, informs us he has had 
bad luck, and left the place to hunt for work. We 
might have supposed that Mr. Horn meant to be 
straightforward and square, but was simply un- 
fortunate. His recent positive statement, however, 
to the effect he had sent notes to all he was owing, 
when he hadn't sent any note at all, seems to indicate 
he is not now (if he ever has been) even a truthful 
man. This seems to put rather another phase on 
the matter of first receiving the advertisement of a 
dishonest man and a swindler. In that view of the 
case I feel as if | ought to make some arrangement 
with the friends who have lost by sending him 
orders. It may be well, however, to wait a little. 
Meanwhile, is it indeed true that not one of you, my 
friends, have received even a note from Mr. Horn? 


MR. K. P. KIDDER. 

WE have had quite a few inquiries in regard to 
the standing and responsibility of this gentleman; 
but I am glad to say that we have had no com- 
plaints from any one who has ever sent to him for 
goods. Many of his advertisements, however, 
promise a good deal for only a small sum of money. 
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We have sent him the money once or twice, to see 
whether his goods came up to representation. The 
money was returnec, saying he was at present out 
of the article. The advertisement below we find in 
the Farm and Fireside, Springfield, O. 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR KEEPING BEES 

on new plan, and no stings. Also, how to raise good pork at 
2 cts. a pound, net, without grain. Particulars sent free. 
Address K. P. KIDDER. 

Burlington, Vt. 

The heading is, as you must admit, exceedingly 
taking, and we wrote at once and asked Mr. Kidder 
to please give us further particulars; and as the 
pork we raise costs us quite a bit more than 2 cts. 
a pound, we are quite anxious to learn all about 





the new plan. Up to date, however, no reply has | 

come to hand. Have any of our readers been more | 

successful? 

IS THE BEE-STING USED FOR ANY OTHER PURPOSE 
THAN AS A WEAPON OF DEFENSE? 

Our good friend M. H. Tweed, of Allegheny City, 
Pa., sends us the following, clipped from the Pitts- 
burg Chronicle of June 7: 

Ata meeting of the Physiological Society of Berlin, it was 

iven out as a fact, that. when the bee has filled his cell, and 
“ completed the lid,a drop of formic acid, obtained from 
the poison-bag connected with the sting, is added to the honey 
by perforating the lid with the sting. This formic acid pre- 
serves honey and every other sugar solution from fermenta- 
tion. Most of the insects that have a stinging Pp oranges simi- 


lar to that of bees are collectors and storers of honey, so that 
the sting has a double function— it is a weapon and a pickle. 


We are not much acquainted with the Physiologi- 
cal Society of Berlin, but it seems to me they had 
better be sure their facts are facts before they give 
them out. The item above will probably have some 
such a run as did Prof. Wylie’s “ scieutifie pleasant- 
ry:"’ but until somebody can give us some positive 
facts, gleaned from direct observation, we shall re- 
fuse to believe that honey needs to be pickled, and 
that the bees use their stings to pickle it before it 
will keep without fermentation in the hive. 





STILL ANOTHER BEE-BOOK. 

WE have just received from lvar 8S. Young, of 
Christiana, Norway, a copy of his work on bee cul- 
ture, entitled ‘‘ Practical Manual of Bee Culture.” 
The book contains 100 pages, 5x6 inches in size, 
German type. The printing is exquisitely beauti- | 
ful—in fact, the best we have seen in any bee-book, | 
with the exception of Frank Cheshire’s. In the 
book there are 61 cuts of the highest order of en- 
graving, printed to correspond. Those represent- 
ing the different parts of the bee, as well as those 
showing parts of bee-plants, are beautiful indeed. 
One thing which seems odd to American bee-keep- 
ers is the “hea y part’’ which straw plays in the 
apiculture of Europe, even as far north as those 
countries intersected by the Arctic circle. On the 
other hand, some of the most universally adopted 
principles of American apiculture are alluded to 
by our European friends more as things of curiosi- 
ty than as something demanding serious attention. 
In one respect, however, we think they are far be- 
hind the age; and that is, in the use of the tobacco- 
pipe while handling swarms of bees. Here, at 





least, we are sure tobacco is a detriment; and 
would it not be just as well, friends, not to go to 
the expense of engraving so useless an appendage, 
even though you should preter to use it while work- | 
ing in the apiary? The price of the book is not | 
stated. The language is Norwegian. 


BEES AND FLIES ON THE WINDOWS. 

My friend, are there any dead bees or dead flies | 
lying on the sill of any of your windows, in the 
house, garret, down cellar, on the window of your 
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honey-house, the windows of your shop, barn, or 
any out-buildings that contain windows? If so, let 
me tell you that it is against the laws of God, if not 
the laws of man, to let the little creatures die thus, 
when the matter is so simply remedied. Raise the 
window just enough so the bees can creep under 
the lower edge of the sash, and they will get out 
themselves. The same is true of flies. A great 
many times I have seen big green flies spotting and 
soiling the windows badly, when just alittle aper- 
ture at the bottom of the sash would jet them out 
into the open air. Why, itis a pleasure to me.to 
raise the windows just a little, and let the bees, 
flies, and other insects shoot out and enjoy their 
God-given liberty. Another thing, it is painfully 
untidy to me to see dead insects accumulating on 
window:sills. I presume that, as a matter of course, 
a good wife will take care of the windows in the 
house unless it is some room that you claim espe- 
cially for your own. But please do take time 
enough yourself to see to the other buildings I 
have mentioned. When TI go into any of the rooms 
of our factory, and see a great lot of bees on the 
window-sill that have buzzed themselves to death 
while big men and women stood right near day aft- 
er day, who could not take time or thought enough 
to let them out, it has almost made me feel indig- 
nant. I try to attend to all of these things; but 
sometimes when we have severe storms it is neces- 
sary to shut the windows clear down, and after 
that nobody seems to take pains to open them un- 
less I see to it personally. Now take a careful look, 
will you? and see if there are any windows that are 
murdering and torturing God’s creatures in your 
vicinity. As amatter of dollars and cents it will 
also pay you, for itis a great deal cheaper to let out 
the insects thanitis to scrub off the stains that 


| they make on the glass; for | suppose every win- 


dow gets scrubbed once in a year or two, (?) if not 
oftener. 














oo "SPECIAL NOTICES. 





HONEY-JUMBLES. 


THE Jast ten barrels of these delicious cakes for 
lunch are greatly superior to any thing we have 
had heretofore. The manufacturers seem to have 
beaten themselves this time. As tasting is, how- 
ever, much ahead of any description, we will send 
a dozen by mail, as samples, on réceipt of 20 cts. If 
you want more, you can have a whole barrel for an 
even $5.00. 

FULL COLONIES AND NUCLEL AT GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES. 

THE bees and nuclei referred to on page 347, 
issue for June 1, will be sold during this nonth ata 
discount of 10 per cent from prices given there. 
This will make a full colony of full-blooded Italians 
for only $4.50, and a two-frame nucleus, tested 
queen, $1.80. Surely they should all go off at these 
prices where anybody is in want of bees. Remem- 
ber, this offer is only on this special lot, to be 
shipped from Quitman, Nodaway Co., Mo. We 
guarantee them to be fully up to representation. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





The foliowing have sent us their price lists: 

Stairj& Cather, Ashyille, Ala., send us a 4-page list of Italian 
queens. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa., sends us his list of queens, 
bees, foundation. etc. 

Howard, Holme, England sends us two catalogues of 

every thing pre to bee culture. They are very attract- 
ively printed, one being lithographed. 
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TOBACCO AND THE HONEY-TRADE; FALSEHOOD 
VERSUS TRUTH. 


HAVE taken much interest in your Tobacco 
Column. If our papers over the country gen- 
erally were as ready to publish such solid 
truths in regard to the evil effects of tobacco, 
and keep them before their readers as they are 

the slanderous report about the manufaeturing of 
artificial honey, they would confer an everlasting 
blessing upon mankind and womankind. I say 
womankind, because, with us, the snuff-box with 
very many of the women is as indispensable as to- 
bacco in its other forms is with most of the men. 
Surely, if more such stubborn facts as given in this 
timely piece were known throughout the land there 
would be a wonderful let-up in the use of this vile 
stuff. On the other hand, so much has been said of 
late about the adulteration of honey, that, again | 
and again, right in our little town of Uvalde, where | 
honey is comparatively cheap (extracted 5 to 7 cts.), | 
and sugar high, about 10 cts. per lb., have I heard 
my brother bee-keepers accused of selling ‘‘nothing 
but sugar” for extracted honey, and no doubt the 
same has often been said of me. Last fall I found 
much difficulty in trying to sell nice white section 
honey among the people in a neighboring city, put 
up in the 12-lb. Heddon shipping-crates bought of 
you, simply because many of them thought it im- 
possible for the bees to do such work, and that 
surely it must be some of that manufactured hon- 
ey they had so often read about. It is useless to 
tell them what any sane person ought to know, that | 
we can’t afford to buy sugar for 10 cts. and sell it for 
7, or that A. I. Root, one of the largest bee-supply 
men in the world, has a standing offer of $1000 to 
any person who will just show him the place where | 
comb honey is manufactured. Whata power is the 
press! and if it would only take up the refrain of 
GLEANINGS’ Tobacco Column, what a revolution 
would in time spread over our mighty land! Allow 
me also to commend GLEANINGS for its many time- | 
ly articles devoted to our health and homes. 
Uvalde, Texas, May 24, 1887. J.D. FELIX. 
Be of good cheer, friend F. I know how 
foolishly stubborn the world seems to be in | 
this matter of the adulteration of honey ;. 
but light is breaking. and intelligent people | 
are beginning to rebuke these slanderous | 
falsehoods whenever they are heard. 


THE EVIL TENDENCIES OF TOBACCO ILLUSTRATED. 
HOW ONE VICE LEADS TO ANOTHER. 

I have been a user of tobacco for about one year 
steady, and four years off andon. I tried to quit 
several times, but my appetite for the weed over- 
came the desire to quit its use. My eyes soon be- 
gan to hurt, and I lost 10 lbs. in weight in less than 
a month, and I never felt well. This feeling made 
me want stronger stimulants, and I took to drink- 
ing whisky, and going to dance parties. I stopped 
going to church and all religious worship, and was 
going down bill as fast as I could go. About April | 
13th [ went to prayer-meeting and was convicted of 
my sin. I] went home deeply troubled. My troub- | 
les lasted all next day; but a little after night, | 
when in my room, something seemed to whisper, | 
“This may be your last chance; heed not the call, | 


and the door may be closed for eyer.”’ "T'was then I | 


fellon my knees and prayed, ‘ Father, forgive me. 


I have sinned.” Relief came to my troubled soul, 
and I arose from my knees a new man at heart. I 


| then determined to give up the use of a thing that 


cost me somuch. I have been without the weed 

for nearly two months, and I have now not much 

longing for the stuff. A. H. AUSTEN. 
Mason, Texas, May 7, 1887. 


A neighbor bee-keeper of mine came in the oth- 
er day to buy some queens. When about to leave 
he said, ‘‘ I have quit chewing tobacco. I have not 
taken a chew in three weeks, and I have been a 
constant user of it for over fifty years. With God’s 
grace to sustain me,I donot expect to use it any 
more.” 

“And you will pay for a smoker if you do?” I said. 

‘“*T will,” he replied. 

Please send him asmoker anda copy of GLEAN- 
INGS that you put this in, to David Hughes, Hack- 
berry, Lavaca Co., Tex. J. K. MULLIN. 

Oakland, Texas, May 9, 1887. 


I have been chewing tobacco, but have quit. If 1 
ever chew or smoke again, I will send you 70 cents 
for the smoker. F. L. SUFFERN. 

Voorhies, I1l., April 19, 1887. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, and will never use 
it again. If lever use it again I will pay for the 
smoker. J. W. TRIBBLE. 

Prescott, Ark., May 5, 1887. 


If your offer of a smoker holds good to non-sub- 
scribers, please send one, as I promise to abstain 
from the use of tobacco, and to pay for the smoker 
if I use it again. THEO. B. HENDRICKSON. 

Springdale, Pa., May 16, 1887. 

JOINING THE RANKS OF MANY. 

I have been asmoker ever since childhood; and 
seeing so many giving up the habit I will say that I 
promise to quit; and if ever] smoke again I will 
pay you for smoker you send. W. V. JOHNSON. 

Fairmount, Ark., April 13, 1887. 





As Iam in the apiary business, and have been an 


inveterate smoker of the weed, I claim a smoker of 


you. I promise I will never use the poison again; 

but if Ido I will pay you your price in full for the 

smoker. J. B. MAyo, M. D. 
Bear, Montgomery Co., Ark., Apr. 12, 1887. 


THE BOY WHO SIGNED THE PLEDGE. 

I am the boy you gave the smoker to, and am 14 
years old. I signed your pledge last fall and I have 
kept it. I will try to get some more boys who chew 
tobacco to sign the pledge if I can. R. REED. 

Jolietteville, Ind., June 2, 1887. 


I think you are the means of doing a great 
amount of good as a reformer. My brother has 
stopped smoking. Will you send me asmoker? He 
desires it to be sent to me. If he ever smokes 
again I will pay for the smoker. 

Prairie City, Ill., May 7, 1887. Cora A. CASTLE. 








QUIT USING AT 51 YEARS OF AGE. 

You may send a smoker to Thos. Harden. He 
has quit using the weed, at 51 years of age, so I 
think he deserves one to strengthen his resolu- 
tion. If he resumes I’ll see that you get your pay. 
Our bees are storing honey rapidly. 

Mrs. MAGGIE GOODRICH, 

Rock Falls, Tex., May 4, 1887. 
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“Wants or Exchange Department. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines,and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes, 


\ ANTED.—To exchange, hives, sections, frames, 

crates, etc. (either flat or nailed), tor white 

rene box nails, foundation, belting, or any thing 

can use. Send for free catalogue. 9-11-13d 
C, W. COSTELLOW, Waterboro, Me. 





YGGS for hatching.—Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
4 burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 

boxes, or foundation. Circulars free. 

4tfdb. A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange English lop-ear rabbits, 
Guinea pigs, and water-spaniel dog pups for 

bees by the pound. F. GROSSMAN, 

litfdb Kamme, Cuyahoga Co., 0. 


ee ay -To exchange a “Star” bicycle for 
bees. Just the horse for a bee-keeper.  1213d 
Box 375. C. H. SMITH, Pittstield, Mass. 


W ANTED.—To exchange Italian and hybrid bees 
in Simplicity hives for a first-class 50-inch 

bicycle. D. 8. BASSETT, 

l2ttdb Farnumsville, Wor. Co., Mass. 


ged Smet vs exchange 1 organett, 1 German ac- 
cordeon, for bees by the pound. or full colony. 
Make offers, and address S. F. REED, 

13tfdb N. Dorchester, N. H. 


aa an —I will exchange tested or untested 

purely bred Italian queens for a microscope 
or telescope. 
3d 





A. P. STAIR, | 
Whitney, St. Clair Co., Ala. | 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for 3-frame nuclei with | 
tested queen, pure Italians or Holy-Land bees, | 

one 6-inch Pelham foundation mill, complete, with 

dipping-tank. Give prices of bees. 

13d Address F. THIELE, Caroline, Wis. 


W ANTED.—To exchange a bee-keeper’s complete 
printing outfit, fora Barnes hand-power circu- 
lar rip saw, Barnes foot lathe, or any thing useful 
of equal value. M. W. SHEPHERD, 

13d Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


\ J] ANTED.—A situation in some apiary; 10 years’ 
practical experience in bee culture. Guaran- 

tee satisfaction in my work. 

13d L. WERNER, Edwardville, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


25 colonies of Italian bees in 8-frame hives, L. 
frame, with untested queen, $5.00 each; tested 
queen, $5.50; with hybrid queen, $4.50. Two-frame 
nuclei with untested queen, $2.00 each. The bees 
are in good condition. Also my &8-frame hive for 
comb honey, complete hive, or arranged for comb 
honey, including body, bottom-board, ‘4-story cover, 
8 brood-frames, 1 section case, 1 sink honey-board, 
all complete, no paint, for only $1.40. 13d 

J. M. KINZIE, Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Single queen 65 cts.; 5 for $3.00; 12 for $6.50. Bees 
ver pound, same price. I. R. GOOD, 
3tfdb Nappanee, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


An 80-acre farm in Franklin Co., [l. About 60 
acres in cultivation, 2 good wells, % mile from 
school, 3 miles from P. 0O.,5% miles from Co. seat. 
For particulars as to price, address John W. Lillie, 
Ewing College, IIL, or to me here. 13tfd 

JOHN A. LILLIE, Raton, Colfax Co., N. Mex. 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column, 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


I have some fine mismated Italian queens from 
imported mothers, to sell at 50 cts. each, and guar- 
antee safe hrrival. W. A. SANDERS, 

Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 

I havea lot of hybrid and mismated Italian queens 
that I will sell at 40 cts. each, or 3 for $1.00. 

J. M. KINZIE, Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


lam requeening my apiary of Italian bees, and 
will sell queens at 50 cents apiece. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. ARRY G. CAMP, 

Winona, Col. Co., 0. 

J have ten good hybrid queens for sale at 50 cts. 
each; five to one address, $2.00. I will also sell 
virgin Itatian and hybrid queens at twenty-five and 
fifteen cents each. W. E. MORRISON, 

Alvinston, Ont., Can. 
1 will sell black queens for 25 cents and hybrids 
for 40 cents, by return mail. Wings clipped, and 
raised in 1886. Geo. L. FERRIS, 
Five Corners, Cay. Co., N. Y. 








BLACK AND HYBRID QUEENS FoR SALE.—Black, 
25 cents; hybrid, 40 cents; mismated, 45 cents. 
W.G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, lil. 








Pure Italian Bees & Queens for Sale. 


Untested queens, 75 cents each; 3 for $2.00. Tested 
queens, $1.50 each; 3 for $4.00. Full colony in Sim- 
plicity hive, $5.00. Three-frame nucleus with un- 
tested queen, $2.00; with tested queen, #2.50. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. If you think they are not pure, 
send your address and I will send you a sample. 
Queens for sale in July and August. Address or 
eallon 8d BEN. J. COLE, Reno, Wash. Co., O. 


Bees at Living Prices. 


Pure Italians and hybrids with untested queen, 
$1.25 per pound; with tested queen, $1.75 per pound. 
Send for price list. w.s. DORMAN. 
13d Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from one of A. I. Root’s very best six-dol- 
lar selected tested imported queens, and from the 
purest and best of home-bred queens, and the cells 
built and hatched in full colonies. Warranted 
queens, $1.00; five for $4.00. Warranted queens rear- 
ed by natural swarming, $1.50; two for $2.50; tested 
queens, $1.25. Selected tested queens, reared by 
natural swarming to breed from, $2.50. Safe arriv- 
al and satisfaction guaranteed. Kemit by registered 
letter or money order, payable at Salem, O. i 
f. MH. SCATTERGOOD, P. M., Winona, 0. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


I will sell select tested Italian queens at $1.00 each, 
by return mail prompt. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
13d WALTER 8S. POUDER, Grosbeck, Ham. Co., 0. 


THE NEBRASKA APIARY. 


3-frame nucleus hybrid bees (all fra’s containing 
brood) with queens, $2.25; full colonies of bees in 
one-story 10-fr. Simp. hives, $5.50; chaff hives (see 
in cut of apiary, Apr. bth GLEANINGS), $2.50; two- 
story Simp. hives set up all complete and well paint- 
ed, $1.75; 444x4%4 V-grooved sec. (less than 500,'4ct. 
each); per M., $4.50. Photo of apiary *‘ to boot’ on 
eash orders of $5.00 and over.: J. Mi. YOUNG, 
13tfdb Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., Neb. 





SNE STAD TAO, 
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[TALIAN BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Tested 
queens in June, $1.25 each. Untested, after June 
Ist, 75c; six, $4.00: twelve, $7.50. Bees by the Ib., 
75e; balf lb., 58e:; 2-fr. nuclei after J une Ist, $2 00; 
3-fr. nuclei with untested queen, $2.75. Circular 
free. Address JOHN NEBEL & & SON, 

5-16db HiGH HIwu, Mo. 


PASTEBOARP BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


Tuts box hasa bit of “red 
tape” attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
hh age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to | 
carry, or it cun be packed ina 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
pees of the box is 2 cts. Pg 





10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100: or $9.00 per 
1060; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labcls for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 0 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5cts. Lf you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 ets.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. i. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FOLDING BOXES. 
Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts.or without. in the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery their manufacture and are pre- 

Pared to fillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples 5c. 
14 0z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La-~ 
bels, 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


Bees Cheaper Than Ever. 


I have had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. Have now started an apiary and am ready 
tojfill orders promptly. Untested queens, 75 cts.; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Wo. P. KIMBER, 
6tfdb Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 


7 SHIPPING GRATES 


THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST. 


G. B. LEWIS & co., 





Write for prices. 


FEADUARTERS 1 THE WEST 


+ ] . 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. <A full 


line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 
i 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


| DPD. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
| tee ot its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
| tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
| keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
| Curreucy and stamps at par. Samples free. 
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{BY SENDING 30 CENTS 


See pANDSORE BOX °fn0""" 









and envelopes and containing new 
put up specially Pen and Pencil. 
I ddress RCE S, 

iT BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, INCINN: ATI, Ou 10. 
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HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 
sent to all who ap ily Address 
6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


There is Some Fun 


And much sense in our beautiful chromo card de- 
scribed on pages 83 and 112. Sense to tell people in 
a neat way what you have to sell; and fun to take 
in the money. Look it up, or address 


tir J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 
UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


mee queen 65 ets.; 5 for $3.00; 12 for $6.50. Bees 
ound, same price. I. R. GOOD, 
stfdv Nappanee, Ind. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. Sce advertisement in 






















another column. 3htfd 
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-CARNIOLANS. 


GENTLEST, BEST HONEY-GATHERERS, AND 
THE QUEENS THE MOST PROLIFIC OF 
"ANY KNOWN RACE, 


Untested queens, each ..................4..2.6-- $1 
Send for circular. Address 
Ss. W. MORRISON, M. D., 
Chester Co. Oxford, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 12tfdb 


W.Z.HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Vagewn to call attention to the typographical 
neatness and *“‘ get up”’ of his little book, 


‘THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 


It is printed from new type (brevier); the matter 
leaded; the paper is heavy, delicately tinted and 
super-calendered; and the press-work is a “credit 
to the craft.” But it is the cover, which is bright- 
yellow card-board, passed through a comb-founda- 
tion mill, that has brought forth the most enthusi- 
astic cncomiums. The work is very nicely done, 
and, at the first glance, the cover would almost be 
taken for foundation; while the beautiful twig of 
basswood upon the back of the cover and the artis- 
tic lettering upon the front. printed as they are up- 
on a corrugated surface-all combine to give the 
book a peculiarly neat and tasty appearance. 





Dr. A. B. Mason writes:—The cover is nice, print- 
ing fine, and contents grand. 

Dr. C. C. Miller says:—Nothing less than a genius 
would have gotten up that cover. 

E. Kretchmer says:—It is a surprise, in style and 
workmanship. Nothing could.be added to im- 
prove it. 

Louis Werner writes:—It is the best bee-book I 
ever had, and I do not see how you can print such 
a neat book for so small a price. 

James Heddon writes:— Your book is a ‘* dandy.” 
The “get up”’ is nowhere equaled. You have out- 
done us all on the book problem, and I am glad of it. 

Chas. Dadant & Son write:—The book is at hand, 
and though we do not agree with all it contains, we 
must say that itis as neat and tastefully gotten up 
as any thing we ever saw. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine says:—**The Produc- 
tion of Comb Honey”’ is the title of a unique little 
work of 45 pages, by the pen of W. Z. Hutchinson. 
Mr. Hutchinson struck a happy idea when he de- 
signed the cover of his work. 

Prof. Cook offered congratulations again and 
again, saying:—It is decidedly the most unique lit- 
tle thing I have seen in a long time. Why, that 
cover alone ought to sell it, to say nothing of the 
good things inside. 


The above are fair specimens of scores of similar 
testimonials that I have received, unsolicited. 

{*” Reader, if you wish to see a little typograph- 
ical “ gem,” send 25 cents for “* The Production of 
Comb Honey.’’—Stamps taken; either U. 8. or Can- 
adian. 

Fine Italian Queens, reared from best select- 
ed, tested, imported mother, 75 cts. each, by return 
mail. 


Tested Italian Queens 
REDUCED TO $1.00 EACH. 


Untested. 75 cents each. Bred either from im- 
ported Bellinzona (dark strain) or albino (light 
strain), as preferred. Orders filled promptly, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 9tfd 

Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





ADANT®’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
saic and retai]. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 





Wants r Exchange Department. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines,and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment,or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes, 

Wy ANDES) --7o exchange Italian and hybrid bees 

Y in Simplicity hives for a first-class 50-inch 
bicycle. D. 8. BASSETT, 
12tfdb Farnumsville, Wor. Co., Mass. 


\ J ANTED.—To exchange 1 organett, 1 German ac- 
cordeon, for bees by the pound. or full colony. 

Make offers, and address S. F. REED, 

13tfdb N. Dorchester, N. H. 


Wea To exchange a Given foundation 
; press, the size is for Simplicity framés, fora 
bicycle. 141516d THos. HARTLEY, Gilman, Ill. 


Bera a exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good al, HE ey or foundation, 
Circulars free. 14tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 





W ANTED.—To exchange large hotel in good bus- 

iness city near Des Moines, lowa, worth $7000 

cash, for small farm or city property, in good lo- 

cality for bees. For particulars address 14tfdb 

J. A. OSBUN & Son, Knoxville, Iowa. 

Wa oe exchange tested Italian queens at 

$1.00 each, untested 80 cents. and bees at 80 cts. 

per pound, for a good lever watch. 1415d 
5. C. Perry, Portiand, Ionia Co., Mich. 


W ANTED.—To exchange god colonies of bees in 

10-frame L. hives, for a new organ, western 

land, potatoes, or any thing I can use. 14tfdb 
J. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Ill. 


\ 7] ANTED.—To exchange bees, a Barnes com. saw 
and set of carpenter's tools, for first-class bi- 
cycle. 14d J.C, MILLIMAN, Elk Grove, Wis. 


Wa; To exchange pure-bred fox-hound 
puppies or $75.00 Baker gun. for colonies of 
bees. Gun nearly new. B. CHASE, Earlville, N. Y. 
\ TANTED.— To exchange pure Italian bees in 
Simplicity hives, for gun, heavy, 10-g. B. L. 
shot-gun or repeating rifle, 22, 32, 38,40, or 44 caliber. 
14d 8S. J. HALL, Shiloh Hill, Rand. Co., Lil. 


\ 7 ANTED.—To exchange new Centennial incuba- 
tor, for Barnes’ saw. Box 1, Mulberry, Pa. 


POTATO BOXES 


A (TERRY'S). 


These are made of 
basswood, bound with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood = strength 
and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
y may be piled one on 

top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
trom the sun and rain; and from their shape a 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Made to order, any length up to 20 inches. T supers, | 
chaff hives. and supplies on hand and made to. 
order. Send for prices. 8. D. BUELL, 


] Union City. Mich. 
a 
CHOICE Italian QUEENS 


65 CENTS. 
¢. MW. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, 
Box 31, Onon. Co., N. Y¥. 


MOORE’S RED-CLOVER ITALIANS! 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 
This certifies, that last year I bought of J. P. 
Moore two colonies of Italian bees; and this season | 
1 found them working onthe first crop of red clover | 
in great numbers, just like a swarm. 
J.N. RAVENSCRAFT, Morgan, Ky., July 7, 1887. 
Reduced prices: Warranted queens, each 75 cts.; 
3 for $2.00. Tested queens, $1.00 each. Safe arrival 
ane Saran guaranteed, Circular free. 
14-16¢ Y 





‘ E 
Morgan, Pendleton CO. Ky. 


ADANT’S FOJNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
papers § of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered | 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those | 
who wish to purchase, at 25¢c per l|b., or 28ce for best 

war. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mall of amount sent, I can not hold mysclf 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay asa gen- 
eral thing to send wax by eapress. | 

A. I. ROOT, Medina. Ohio. | 


COMMON SENSE 
Automatic Door - Check. 


SOMETHING THAT EVERY GOOD HOUSEWIFE 
HAS BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


Who has not felt the need of 
some simple and effective de 
vice for holding a door at any 
desired position? Many times 
you want to let in a very small 
amount of air, and it is difficult 
to fasten the door just where 
you want it. Many people use 
a couple of bricks, but these 
are unhandy, and ungainly |ook- 
ing things. 

The accompanying cut shows 
the nicest thing for the purpose 
we have ever found. Itis very 
simple, and yet very effective. 
It is attached to the corner of 
the door with four screws. You 
place your door just where you 
want it and press your toe on 
the upper end, pressing it hard 
against the floor. In the mean- 
time the small dog catches it 
and holds it there and vour door 
is securely fastened. When you 
want to release it to shut or 
open the door, simply touch 
your toe to the dog, and the 
spring inside presses the cen- 
ter bar up out of the way. The 
lower end has a rubber cap in- 
serted so that it may be used (7 
on acarpeted floor. or even on 
a nice hard-finished floor, with- 
out injury. 

If you try one you will want one tor every door 
in your house. The price is only 35 cts.; by mail, 





| which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices 
| oharge,as below. Wedo this beceuse there is hardly value 
| enough to these queens to 





postpaid, 45 cts. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Black and Hybrid Queens 
For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
ree of 

| for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


Iam requeening my apiary of Italian bees, and 
will sell queens at 50 cents apiece. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. HARRY G. CAMP, 

Winona, Col. Co., 0. 





Ihave one black queen for sale at 25 cents. 
mated Italians, or hybrids, 50 cts. 
R. H. BAILEY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Black and hybrid queens for sale; black, 15 ets.; 
hybrid, 25 cts.; mismated, 40 cts. 
W.G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, Bond Co., Ill. 


Mis- 


For Sale.—3 mismated Italian queens, at 50 cents 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, 0. 


During the latter part of July [ will sell 40 hybrid 
queens at 25 cts., or five foradollar. All of 86 and 
*87 rearing. Stamps taken. Satisfaction guaran- 

L. H. RoBeEy, 
Worthington, Marion Co., W. Va. 


teed. 


I have some.fine mismated Italian queens for sale 
at 40 and 50 ets. each W. SHELY, 
Nicholasville, Ky. 























KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 


The T super was received July 2, and in good con- 
dition. I never saw much nicer lumber. The tins 
are‘ dandies.” Accept thanks. W.A. LAWRENCE. 

Wayland, N. Y., July 4, 1887. 


THE DOUBLE-WHEEL HOES. 


The Planet Jr. double-wheel hoe, cultivator, and 
plow came to hand in good order one week trom the 
duy it wus ordered. It gives perfeet satisfaction. 
My three boys delight working with it. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21, 1887. Tr. C. Daves: 

THE WHEELBARROW. 

The two wheelbarrows | ordered of you came all 
right, in just 7 days from the time I sent the order, 
in splendid condition We are well pleused with 
them. [don’t know how such a neat little barrow 
can be mage for $400. I would not take $5.00 for 
mine. Bees are working on basswood very lively. 

Morristown, Ind., June 20, 1857. M. TALBERT. 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 

GLEANINGS has come to be a household necessity 
with us. Mrs. L. says we can not do without it, and 
my little girl is much interested in the young folks’ 
department. I got a good deal of help from all de- 
vartments in the magazine, and | will say, with Mr. 

ond, that you will never know here how much 
good you are doing. W. B. LONGLEY. . 

Norridgewock, Me., May 12, 1887. 


IN DEFENSE OF OUR GOODS; THAT WAX-EXTRAOT- 


“OR. 


I was reading in GLEANINGS, page 387, 1887, a lit- 
tle complaint against you and your goods from P. 
Schons. I don’t see how he got such « bad wax-ex- 
tractor as he said he did, for | purchased one of you 
in 1886. It worked like acharm. In place of losing 
5 lbs. of wax, as Mr. 8S. said he did, J am fully satis- 
fied that I gained 10 lbs. in using the extractor in 
place of extracting the old way. And he complains 
of his goods coming too late. In regard to that, I 
purchased goods of you in 1886. They came four 
days sooner than I expected them to come, and I 
told you to send them by express, which you did. IT 
did not ask you to mark them as corn, as Mr. 8. 
would like youto mark his goods. I have always 
found you squarein your dealings. Any one who 
is making complaint of you is doing more than I 
can do. JOHN H. PENCE. 

Terre Haute, Ohio, June 13, 1287. 
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CITY MARKETS. 


| 
| 
Str. Louis.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 8@10 | 
ets.: latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion. Strained in bbls., 344@4 ects. Extra fancy, of | 
bright color and in No. 1 packages, '4 cent advance | 
oh above. Extracted in bbls., 444@4% cts.; in cans, 
iets. Market dull and receipts increasing. 
Beeswax steady at 21 cts. for prime. | 
July 11. D. G. Turr & Co., | 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. | 
| 
' 


CH1ICAGO.—Honey.—The crop of 1886 has been ex- | 
hausted, so far as this market is concerned, in comb | 
honey. A little of the new crop has come forward | 
and sold at 1s@16e in one-pound sections. Quite a | 
quantity could be sold now in a small way. Ex- | 
tracted, 5@7c. Beeswax, 22c. RK. A. BURNETT, 

July 9%. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. | 


CINCINNATI, iii: —Demand is fair for the 
season for nice comb honey and extracted in square 
giass jars and tin buckets for table use. There is 
also a good demand from manufacturers for dark 
grades of extracted honey. Prices for comb honey 
are nominal, no new being in our market as yet. 
Extracted brings 3@%c per lb. on arrival. Beeswax 
isin good demand und brings 20@22¢ per |b. on ar- 
rival tor good to choice yellow. 

July 9. CuHaAs. F. MUTH & SON, 

Cineinnati, O. 


CoLUuMBUS.~Honey.—The honey market in this 
section of Ohio will no doubt be very good for 
shippers, as all this section of country, so far as I 
can Jearn from the best sources, will be very scarce, 
and no doubta large quantity can be sold here. I 
shall not have anywhere near ecnough to supply my 
demands, and | should like to hear from all those 
having quantities. Prices rule about as follows: 
Extracted, 8@10c; comb, pure white clover, 15@18e. 
No new honey in as yet. 

July 9. Earn CLICKENGER, 

117 S. 4th St., Columbus, ©. 





DretrrRoit.—Honey.—New honey in small lots, nice- | 
ly put up, brings 12'> cts., and likely to improve in 
price, as the crop in Michigan is short. Beeswaz, 23c. 

July 12. M. H. Hunv, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BostTon.—Honey.—We have no change in prices 
toreport. Sales very light. Fancy white extracted 
in good demand, with a very limited supply. 

July 11. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

57 C hatham St., Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. Honey There is no new honey 
in our market yet. Can't give quotations. Beeswaz, 
1I8@20c. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

July il. Kansas City, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—No movement, nominal. 
Beeswax, quiet; white, 26@28; choice yellow, 
22@24; common, 18@20; dark, 16@18 
July 12. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
Philade)]phia, Pa. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—Think the old stock of honey 
is pretty well closed out: some few lots still on 
the market. White clover, 1-lb. sections, as to qual- 
ity, 8@10c; extracted, clover, bblis., 4@5¢c:; cans, 
ha5%ec. Southern honey, some new coming in; ex- 
tracted, in bbis.,3%c; sold 5000 lbs, to-day. Beeswax, 
2le; original selected, 23%c. 

July 1. W.B. WeEstcorTrt & Co., 

108 and 110. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale! 


16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 

Complete, with heater, injector, steam and water 

gauges, etc. Price on board cars, $250.00. 12tfdb 
WATTS BROS., Mure, Clearfield Co., Pa. 








ADANT’ 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3 


| 14-15d D. M. EDWARDS, U 


|at Lowest Prices. 
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STANLEY'S 


Special Offer for July, 


See Gleanings, July 1, Page 493, 
UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Cells built in full colonies. Single queen, 60 cts.; 
6 for $3.25; 12 for wns: 
l4tfdb I. GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


‘OR 's ALE.—Ov er 100 colonies of bees, that have e 
averaged $10.00 per colony for four years. With 


good local supply trade. Situated inthe county 
| seat of Uvalde Co. Corr Sg pee nee solicited. 


valde, Uvalde Co., Tex. 


Highest Quality Italian Queens 
Untested, 75 cts. Selected 
tested, reared in 1886, $1.50; 2-fr. nucleus with un- 
tested queen, $2.00; with tested queen, $2.50. Bees, 
50 cts. perlb. FRANE M. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind. 14-15d 


Beautiful Italian Queens. 


J. F. Wood wishes to inform the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS that he is now filling ull orders promptly for 
those golden queens, that have given universal sat- 
isfaction to all his customers the past two seasons, 
at 75 ects. each. use no lamp nursery. Do not fail 
to send for my 1887 circular. Address 14-15-16d 


JAMES F. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


FOR ae oeceen cde rons 


ers. Warranted, $1. Select tested, $2. Bees, per 
lb., 75e. 3-frame nuclei, with tested queen, $3. Full 
colonies in Sim. hive, $6. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Fifteen years’ practical experience 

ud CHAS. McCLAVE, New London, Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Wil! find it to their interest to write to the Hub 
Mig. Co., New Hampton, Iowa, and learn how 
to keep their honey-houses clear of bees, flies, etc., 
at 814 cents per window. Information free. 


Italian Bees and Queens. 


Full conics, $6.00. Bees, per lb., 75 cts. Frame 
of brood and bees, 75 cts. Tested queen, $1.25. Un- 
tested, 75 cts. Mismated, 35 cts. Queens reared 
from imported mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
mesg" mos Ti. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., sia 


HEADQUARTERS IN ILLINOIS 


For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


8 and 10 frame Simplicity hives furnished at a 
great reduction in price. Nice sections and founda- 
tion specialties. A full line of supplies always on 


| hand. Write for my new price list 
| 12-15d F. M. ‘ATWOOD, Rileyville, a 


LOOK AT THIS! 


My improved Smoker can be taken apart to clean 
it by turning a button. Lay the tube on the coals 
and let it burn out. The valve will come off in the 
same way toclean. Send $1.00 for a Smoker and 
see how well you will like it. 1 will please you or 
return your money. I have tested it all of last 
season in my apiary of 79 hives, and it gave perfect 
satisfaction. If wanted by mail. ys 2 cts. to pay 
postage. Address W. H. SMITH, 
9-16b BROOKTON, TOMPKINS Co., N. Y. 


